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a break-up of the game in a row, and a midnight 
For the Companion. gallop to his home, where he would arrive drunk 

and crazy. 
LIGHT IN LOST COVE. This carousal would be followed by a day of 
stupidity, a week of fretfulness, and a month of 

‘Hit air the likelies’ place fur lonesomeness ez | work; then Silas was ready for a repetition of the 
I knows on, Los’ Cove air.”’ | programme of ‘leavin’ the diggin’s.”’ 

Silas Hoover, as he stood in the cabin door and It was a miserable existence, a dog’s life for 
watched the clouds gathering across the western | both husband and wife; for all of the family, in- 
horizon, stretched his long arms at full length | deed, for there was Coley, the only child that had 
above his head and yawned. A gust swept by, | come to gladden the cabin in the cove. 
with a half-sounded sob in its track. Down in “Ef it war not fur him,”’ said Silas, ‘‘I’d ’a’ lit 
“the big lot’’ the pigs were holding an exciting | out o’ this here hole long ago. Ef it war not fur 
debate upon some subject fully understood by | him I’d go this minute. I'd —’’ A _ thought 
themselves alone. 

“The peegs air squealin’ fur rain,” said 
Silas, ‘‘or else fur snow. An’ snow in 


” 





| From the woods beyond the desolate cornfield a | with the boy in his lap was galloping toward the 


| child’s voice responded to the call. Soon there | settlement. 
| came across the bare, brown field a tiny toddler, But it was not a merry ride to the man astride 
| whose young limbs had not yet learned to feel at | the brown filly. Somehow the effect of the gallop 
| home in trousers. He crept through a ‘‘crack”’ in | through the wind was to take the enjoyment out 
the fence, dragging a huge chip basket after him. | of the exploit. He began to see in its true light 
“The hickeenuts air all gone, an’ the peegs hev the thing that he was doing. He had, as he said, 
et up all the wonnuts!’’ he called to his father in | | ‘got ahead o’ the ole ’oman,’’ but he had done so 
the shrillest, most disappointed of voices. | only by the exercise of the brute strength that 
‘‘Never ye min’ the horgs an’ the hickeenuts, | was in him. There was no great glory in that. 
Coley,”’ said Silas. ‘‘Hickeenuts don’t grow at | Then, too, his wife’s last words troubled him. 
Chris’mas-time, sonny, but horgs air toler’ble | ‘‘He air boun’ ter be a drunkard ’count o’ his in- 
her't’nce.”” He had heard of the thing called 
Come | ‘‘heredity,’’ but he had not thought to apply its 
principle to the case of himself and Coley 
until his wife’s words had brought the 


peart at that season, an’ them ez hev been a fat’nin’ 
| on we-uns’ hickeenuts hed better look out. 





Los’ Cove—I hope ’taint sholy comin’ at 
Chris’mas-time. Los’ Cove air bad enough 
fur lonesomeness any time o’ the year, but 
it do seem’s ef the yellimints might let 
we-uns see a brek in the clouds Chris’mas- 
times.” 

He turned from his study of the weather 
and went back to the fireplace, shutting the 
door after him. The latch fell into its 
place with a suggestive “click.” 

‘Locked in,’’ said Silas. ‘‘Shet in fur 
the winter, like a lot o’ jail-birds. Ef it 
rains, ther’ll be no gittin’ out o’ this hole 
o’ creation fur better’n a week.”’ 

He dragged a chair to the chimney-corner 
where Mrs. Hoover sat, slowly and monot- 
onously turning the flax-wheel. There 
was ‘no other sound in the room than the 
buzz of the wheel in its swift whirl. For 
ten minutes the whir continued; then Silas 
laid his rough hand impatiently upon the 
wheel. 

“Stop that everlastin’ racket!’* he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘Don’t ye hear what it says? 
‘Rain, rain, rai-n-n! Oh-o-o-o! Ugh-u-u!’ 
An’ when it stops, suddintlike, it ’minds 
me o’ the wind liftin’ the latch off the 
door; an’ when it air plumb still, it’s like 
the snow hev done fell an’ shet off all 
noise, an’ wropped the worl’ in a windin’ 


sheet. Stop it, afore I gits plumb dis- 
tracted !’” 
Nancy Hoover was a woman of few 


words, and not given to argument. She 
accepted her husband’s opinion in most 
matters where she might have been ex- 
pected to have an opinion of her own, 
although a few persons who knew her 
before her marriage declared that she could 
“set her foot down toler’ble stiddy when 
she war minded ter do it.”’ 

There had been no cause for any great 
display of firmness on her part since she had | seemed tostrike him. He set his chair back upon 
come. to live with Silas in Lost Cove, so that any the undressed floor with a loud whack, and got | 
attribute of this kind which she may have posses- | | up and stood before the fire. 
sed had not been of much service to Mrs. Hoover.| ‘I hev a good min’ ter do it,’’ he said. ‘I hev 

True, there was Silas’s drinking. She might | a good min’ ter fetch the youngster ’long o’ me.”* 
have ‘‘set her foot’’ against that, but she hadlong| “Ah!” 
ago learned that to be capable of reformation a| The time for setting her foot down had arrived. 
drunkard must have some goodness of heart and | Mrs. Hoover looked her husband full in the eye, 
strength of mind, and she had to check her | and boldly took issue with him. 
husband’s drunkenness. ‘Naw yer haint,” she said. ‘‘Naw yer haint 

“°’Taint no use ter argerfy,’’ she told herself. | goin’ ter do that. I give ye my word, p’inted, ez 
‘’Taint no use ter argerfy with him ’bout nothin’. y out o’ this yard, 
He air that sot in his ways, ’taint no use.” let "lone out o’ this cove. 

So when Silas railed out upon the unoffending | Silas Hoover.” 
wheel, she set it back in the distant corner and | Silas Hoover looked at his wife as if a corpse 
said, in her quiet way, “Yaas, it air toler’ ble | | had suddenly awakened to life and turned upon 
lonesome ter Los’ Cove.” |him. He regarded her for a moment in a kind of 

‘Hit air plumb pizen!” said Silas. ‘‘Los’ Cove | wonder. He liked it, the tardy rebellion; it gave 
air more darker nor a sink hole, with the clouds | a turnto the monotony of their ten years of life 
bent an’ detarmint on shettin’ out the little day-| together. It amused him. He turned upon his 
light we-uns hev got.” | heel with a half sneer. 

Again, in quiet acquiescence, Mrs. Hoover’s| ‘Shucks!’’ hesaid. ‘‘Whatair ye ter bea-layin’ 
only reply to his complaint was, ‘‘Yaas, it air tol- | uv the law down ter me ?”’ 
er’ble lonesome ter Los’ Cove.”’ She lifted her hand. The movement might 

“I hev a good min’ ter git on Foxfly an’ leave | have meant, with all its solemn seriousness, a 
these diggin’s fur good ’n’ all,” said Silas, as he | calling upon heaven to witness her statement. ‘I 
sat before the white embers that gloomy Christmas | be,” she said, ‘I be his mammy.” 

Eve. ‘I hev a good min’ ter.” | Simple words, yet to the man hearing them 








He had been of that “mind” for the last ten | they were full of meaning. He felt vaguely and | 


years, so that Mrs. Hoover felt no serious alarm | understood that the mother might not be put 
because of the avowal of his runaway inclina- | 
tion. She knew that the “leavin’ the diggin’s”’ 
meant to her husband a break-neck gallop to the 
settlement on the mountain, a day’s loafing around 
the settlement store, a carousal with the drunken 
idlers always to be found there, an hour or two at 
cards when they had made him reckless and in- 
Capable on Green Rogers’s mean whiskey; then 


This was an opposition that would contest with 
him while there was life in the body. He recog- 
nized its force in an instant, and with the recogni- 
tion came the half-brutal impulse to defy it. 

He went out of doors, crossed the little yard 
and forming a sort of trumpet with his hands, 
called: ‘Coley! Col-e-ey !” 





“QUICK AS A FLASH SILAS LIFTED HIS ARM.” 


Ye can’t do that air, | 


down and trampled upon as the wife had been. | 


, | the boy’s laugh ringing out upon the crisp Decem- 


whole thing home to him. 

His boy a drunkard--the one idol of his 
weak, sinful heart, the one tie that bound 
him to his Maker! He hugged more 
closely the little form which sat before 
him, and swore again, under his breath, 
that the man who put liquor to his son’s 
lips should die. 

The oath had scarcely left his lips when 
he drew rein before Green Rogers’s door, 
where the usual group of loafers had con- 
gregated. They greeted him with their 
customary indolent ‘“Howdye’’ before they 
saw the figure perched upon the pommel 
of the saddle. Swep Foster first saw him, 
and gave vent to a loud exclamation. — 

‘‘Waal, I never!”” he said. ‘A chip 
come ’long to l’arn o’ the ole block. Air 
that a new customer ye hev fetched, Si?” 

The men laughed; they were all, as the 
storekeeper said, “more or less full o’ 
Chris’mas;”’ half drunk, ready to light, 
like a match, at the slightest friction. 
Silas swung Coley to the ground, where, 
frightened at the loud “haw! haws!’’ he 
began to whimper like the baby that he 
was. 

“Shet up!’ said Silas, ‘an’ don’t be 
lett’n on ez ye never heeard a jackass 
a-brayin’ afore now.” 

Silas’s sarcasm tended only to increase 
the general fun. 

“Go on in, Si,’’ said Dink Sanders, the 
only sober one in the crowd. ‘Go on in 
an’ git somethin’ ter het yer up, an’ mebbe 
ye’ll be in better sperits.”’ 

“Naw,”’ said Swep, ‘Si aint a-needin’ 
nothin’ ter het him up; what Si needs air 
somethin’ ter cool him off. Go on, ole 
man; we-uns’ll keep keer o’ the filly,—an’ 
the youngster, too, onless he air aimin’ ter 
drink ’long o’ you-uns.”’ 

‘He air not aimin’ ter do that,”’ said Si, 
as he threw his bridle to Dink and went into the 
store, where Green Rogers was waiting upon his 
Christmas customers. 

“He air boun’ ter be a drunkard ’count o’ his 
inheritince.”” The words so rang in Silas’s ears 
that he set the tin cup that Green Rogers had filled 
| for him back upon the liquor barrel. His fancy had 
painted his boy’s bright face in the fiery amber 
that he was about to drink. 

The storekeeper laughed. ‘Aint seein’ snakes 
!an’ sech afore ye hev drunk, air ye, Si?’’ he 
asked. 

Silas lifted the cup again to his lips. 
he said, ‘I aint.” 

He drained the cup to the last drop, and called 
for more whiskey. 

‘Hold on, Si!’’ cried Swep Foster, who had 
followed him into the store; ‘‘be ye goin’ ter swill 
it all, cup an’ kaig, an’ leave none fur we-uns ? 
Don’t be greedy, Si; leave some fur a nest aig. 
Rickollict ye hev got a boy comin’ on. Like ez 
not he’ll hev a taste fur the truck, seein’ his 
pappy air toler’ble favored ter it.” 

The boy again! ‘He air boun’ ter be a drunk- 
ard.’ Silas swore again in his heart that it 
should not be, and turned, with an angry word, 
to meet the man who had again suggested the 
horrible possibility. 
oath. “The man ez sets liquor ter that boy’s lips hev 
| ‘Then ye’ll drap him under the filly’s heels, | got ter answer fur it ter me,’’ he declared, ‘an’ 
an’ git his brains tromped out. Ye’ll never fetch | you-uns had better rickollict it.’’ 
|him back safe an’ soun’. Ye aint fitten ter be ‘‘Mebbe so,”’ said Swep. ‘‘Mebbe so, but if ye 
| Pappy ter a child.” ; aims ter swill it all the youngster orter hev a 
Without another word he went on to the stable, | showin’. Fetch him in. I'll stan’ treat fur the 
|the boy’s legs dangling from his shoulder, and chip ’ginst the greed o’ the ole block. I'll stan’ 
| treat, bein’ ez it air Chris’mas Eve.”’ 
|ber air. When next the wife and mother saw| He followed Silas to the door, where Dink San- 
them Silas was astride the half-broken filly, and! ders, having placed Coley in the saddle, was 





| long terme. Ef ye can’t git no nuts, ye kin git 
| a ride on Foxfly—a shore ’nough ride.” 
| The boy’s delight shone in every feature. 
| 0’ the lot ?”’ he asked. 
“Clar out,”’ said Silas. 
out o’ the worl’, mebbe.”’ 
He glanced back at his wife, who was follow- 
ing him across the yard, and answered the boy’s 
| question as to whither they were going. 
‘Goin’ ter hell,’’ he said, ‘‘fur all we-uns knows, | 
| Coley.” 

“That be mighty nigh a true word, Silas,” said 
Mrs. Hoover, ‘‘fur ef that hole up ter the settle- | 
mint ben’t close kin ter the place ye hev named, 
then it hev got no kinfolks top side o’ this yearth.”’ | 

Silas’s temper was at white heat. He swung 
the boy to his shoulder, and strode off toward the 

stable. His wife called after him : 

| “TI *low ye’ll fetch him back ez drunk ez ye 
| allus comes yerse’f! He air boun’ ter be a drunk- 
ard, anyhow, Coley air. It air the inherit’nce he 
hev got o’ his pappy. LEver’body ’lows that o’ 
him. Now ye kin show ’em it be a true word 
they-uns hev give.” 

Silas stopped a moment. The words struck | 
him with peculiar force. They angered him. | 
| The man ez puts a drap ter the youngster’s lips’11 | 
{never know what kilt him!’ he said, with an 


“Out 


‘Out o’ the cove hitse’f ; 


“Naw,”’ 
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walking the filly up and down the little clearing 
before the store. 

Silas smiled in spite of his anger. ‘‘Be keerful, 
Dink,” he said, ‘‘the filly air toler’ble peart an’ 
the ole ‘oman sets pow’ful store by the young un. | 
Hol’ on tight, Coley.” | 

“Coley air all right,”” said Dink. ‘He aint no 
more afeard nor nothin’. Coley air a reg'lar) 
rider, jes’ like his pappy.” 

He meant it for a compliment, but somehow the 
father did not relish the comparison. He did not 
desire his boy to be like him, and yet, while he | 
thought upon it, Swep Foster was tracing out | 
further points of resemblance. 

*Yaas,’’ he said, ‘he’s a chip o’ the ole block. 
Jes’ like his pappy. Takes ter hosses an’ sech 
jes’ like Si fur all the worl’. Come in, Coley, an’ 
le’s see ef ye'll take ter liquor ez peart ez yer | 
pappy- 
my treat, seein’ ez it air Chris’mas.”’ 

Silas still carried in his hand the poplar twig 
that he had used as a whip. 

‘See here,’’ he said, ‘‘see here, ye sneakin’ 
idjit! The one ez gives liquor ter that boy, now 
or any time, he hev got ter answer fur it ter me. | 
I hev give that word ter the ole ’oman. I hev| 
give my word ter kill the one ez holps ter make a 
drunkard out o’ Coley. Ter Ai// him. You-uns 
kin rickollict that.” 

Foster was drunk; so, indeed, was Silas. The 
prospect of a regular Christmas fight was never 
more promising. The spectators became more 
interested. Dink Sanders alone offered a protest. 

‘Keep cool, Si,’’ he said, ‘“‘ye air drunk. An’ 
ye let up, Swep; ‘taint none o’ yore fight, no- 
how.” 

“Ef it air not mine, whose air it?’’ roared 
drunken Swep. ‘It air my fight an’ I means ter 
fight it. Come on, Coley, an’ git a Chris’mas 
dram afore yer pappy drinks it all up, bung an’ 
barr’l.”’ 

He stepped forward to lift the boy from the sad- 
dle. Dink Sanders loosed his hold upon the bit 
to shove him back. ‘Be ye a fool,”’ he said, ‘‘ter 
be a-henderin’ uv another man’s brat ?” 

“No man can’t threat me,” said Swep. “Ef 
I'd ’a’ axed Si ter take the toddy ther’ would ’a’ 
ben no gret disturbmint, Ireckin. An’ ther’ ben’t 
but mighty little diff rince betwixt ’em; jes’ the | 
matter uv a few years. Coley ‘ll be ez peart at a} 
toddy ez Si, in less ’n no time.”’ 

Quick as a flash Silas lifted his arm ; the switch 
gleamed like a silver thread one single instant. 
Then a blow that cut like a knife descended, but | 
it missed Swep and struck the restless, sensitive | 
filly. 

The animal sprang into the air with a frightened 
snort, and, before a man could stir, it broke from 
the slight restraint upon its bit and went galloping 
down the mountain with the frightened boy cling- 
ing to its neck. 


Come in an’ git yer toddy, sonny ; it air | 


Sobered, stricken, face to face with his con- 
science, Silas Hoover stood outside his cabin door, 
for the first time in his life afraid to enter. 

The clouds had begun to empty themselves; 
the snow dropped noiselessly upon his bare brow. 

“T’d ruther die ez ter face her,’’ he told him- 
self. } 

The cabin door was ajar for a moment, and he | 
heard his wife’s voice. ‘He air sholy overtuk | 
somers,”’ she said, ‘‘or mebbe lost.’ 

“Overtuk ?’* Yes, he was indeed overtaken by 
that strange, merciless accuser, conscience. He 
crept away to the barn; he was not ready to meet 
his wife’s sorrow. He was not afraid of her 
temper; but her sorrow, that was different. 

The stable door was fastened. To lock it was 
his wife’s job always, yet to-night he forgot to 
call her a fool for locking the door when the horse 
was missing. He went round to the window and | 
lifted the loose batten blind from its hinges. Hibs | 
hands were numb with the cold, and the shutter | 
dropped with a crash to the earth. 

At any other time he would have sworn at the | 
mishap, but he said nothing as he drew himself | 
in at the window and dropped heavily into the soft, | 
warm straw. He was cold and tired and stricken ; 
he wanted time to think. 

“OQ my boy! my boy!’’ these were the only | 
words he spoke; and as if in answer to his cry a 
familiar neigh came from the other side of the 
rude partition. 

Foxfly! No, he supposed it must be a spirit; 
he was not afraid of spirits, but he was afraid of | 
his wife’s voice, and he buried his face in the 
straw when he heard her call to him at the barn 
door. A key turned in the lock and the light 
from a lantern streamed upon him where he lay, 
half-buried in the straw. 

‘“‘What be ye a-doin’ uv, Silas ?”’ Mrs. Hoover 
spoke rapidly, in nervous dread of what the man’s 
humor might be. ‘‘We-uns hev been all but dis- 
tracted a-’lowin’ ye might be layin’ dead drunk 
somer’s ter frez.’” | 

Her voice trembled, whether from fear or relief 
he could not tell. 

“But ye ought not ter ’a’ done it, Silas,’’ she | 
continued, ‘‘ye ought not ter hev let Coley come 
home by hisse’f; he might ’a’ been kilt.” 

She set the lantern in the straw and dropped 
down beside it and covered her face with her 
apron. Then the truth broke upon Silas. The 
filly had come home, and the brave boy had 
clung to her neck through all the long, perilous | 
journey. 
The sudden relief almost choked him; he got | 








| 


| above the earth’s white snow shroud. 


| the conclusion of 


up and laying his hand upon his wife’s bowed| By dropping lizards down the neck of his ragged 
| shirt and letting them wriggle out at the many holes 


head, he said, ‘‘Air he—air Coley hurt?” 

She clung to his hand as if to hold on forever to | 
that one tender touch. 

‘‘He might ’a’ been,’ she told him. ‘He ‘lowed 
you-uns hit the filly an’ druv her home.” 

He lifted the lantern and held it between her | 
face and his. 

“I didn’t,’’ he said. ‘I declar ter ye 1 didn't 
do it, Nancy. I hit the filly, but it war not me ez | 
sent her home.”’ 

He opened the barn door and pointed to the | 
faint shimmer that trembled above the solemn 
spurs of the mountain. ‘1 think,’ he said, “I 
think it must ’a’ been Him ez war born this day. 
He done it.”” 


The shimmer spread and grew rosy; anon the | 


|ruby rays crept down to waken the slumbering 


cove. 

Silas Hoover threw back the shutter to let the 
daylight into the cabin. The east was resplendent, 
He uttered | 
an exclamation of delight. 

His wife looked up from the ‘‘pone”’ she was 
about to drop into the ashes. “Air it cloudy?” 
she asked. 

“Naw,” 
ther’ be light in Los’ Cove. 

She left the fire to look over his shoulder at the 


he told her, ‘the clouds air bruk; 


| snow and the glad, good dawn. 


‘*Yaas,’’ she said, ‘‘they-uns hev bruk. Ther’ 
be light in Los’ Cove.” 7 

WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 

snail eiecencinne 
UNSPOKEN. 


Ah! helpers in life’s want and pain, 
Spare not to bring glad bloom again, 
Through smiles or tears. 
Unspoken sympathy can shine 
Through these with light almost divine. 
Watchman. —Mrs. E. R. Dunbar, | 


+o, | 


| 
' 
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For the Companion. 


LUCIE’S BRIGAND. 


The Hotel Paradiso looked like a prison, in spite 
of its name and its fresh coat of pink paint. The | 
stone walls were thick, the windows were barred 








with iron, and a coach and four could easily have | round a curve of the road below. It was the funeral | 


driven between the posts of its nail-studded doors. 

“It looks strong enough to keep them out, doesn’t | 
it, Aunt Alix?” said young Miss Murdock,—Lucie | 
Murdock,—as she jumped down from the yellow | 
diligence which brought guests to the Paradiso. | 

‘‘Keep what out?’”? asked old Miss Murdock, per- 
plexed. 

“Why, brigands, of course. These Tuscan Apen- 
nines are full of them,” and Lucie cast a protecting 


| sion 
| jangled a bell right merrily. The priest, with a 


glance at the present Uncle Ted had given her ast | 


week on her sixteenth birthday—a gold serpent 
coiled three times round her pretty white finger, 


with a sharp lookout on the world from its flashing | 


diamond eye. 

“Nonsense, child! Signora Bardi told me that 
highway robbery was all out of fashion on these 
mountains, and nobody thought of stealing anything 


more valuable than a donkey’s blanket or a hatful | 


of eggs.” 

“I’m glad you feel such a sense of security,” re- 
plied Lucie, with a wise shake of her head. “I could 
tell you stories that would make your flesh creep, 
but I will not disturb your peace of mind.” 

“Why were you so ready to come to San Frediano, 
if it bears so bad a reputation?” 


| . 
| the swaying chestnut leaves. 


“Oh, I would give a great deal to see a real, live | 


brigand. It would be such fun!” 
“I sincerely hope we may all be spared this pleas- 
ure,” said old Miss Murdock, with decision. 


The great hotel, the post-office, two or three peas- | 
ants’ houses, and a wayside shrine with a grating | 


before it, through which the pious dropped stray 
coppers, was all there was of San Frediano. It was 
a cool little nest, perched high as an eagle’s eyry on 
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| many a candle-end to burn upon the little altars he 
| built and decked out with flowers. 


| favorite heroes, and, according to her story, he had 


| norina should not hurt her soft, white hands. 


in his garments, hanging by his toes in trees, and 
other such devices, Pippo had already tried to win 
Lucie’s regard, and had succeeded measurably well. 
He was about seven years old, and had a wonderful 
pair of dark eyes, which seemed to see more in sky 
and field and forest than other children saw. He 
was content to look above and beyond his playmates | 
while they ceaselessly chattered; he amused himself 
for hours in burying dead birds and beetles with | 
pompous funeral ceremonies. Lucie contributed 





| 


Serafino, Pippo’s father, was one of Faustina’s 





been in his youth a very deep-dyed villain indeed. It | 
is true that he had served his time, twenty-five 
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shrank into himself and kept aloof from every one, 
and thus made himself appear all the more guilty. 

“He found that ring when the signorina was un- 
conscious,” people said, “and had either hidden it, 
or given it to his good-for-nothing father. The 
blood is bad; what better can you expect?” 

It was reported that Pippo had been seen fishing 
coppers from the shrine with a stone with a bit of 
wax on it, fastened to a string. A child that would 
steal from the Holy Madonna would not hesitate to 
take a ring from an American signorina. 

Lucie was very sorry to believe her little cavaliére 
servante guilty, but the ring was very dear to her, 


| and it was odd that it could not be found. In the 


midst of her doubts came a summons for both the 
ladies to return to Florence, and Pippo and his mis- 
deeds were temporarily forgotten. 

Poor little Pippo! early and late he searched 


years, in a convict prison for throwing a hatchet at | around the rock until the grass was all worn away 


a broom-pedler, and mortally wounding him. Now 
poor old Seratino, driving his sheep home of an 
evening, with his staff in his hand and his long 
white hair streaming over his shoulders, looked | 
innocent and harmless as his youngest lamb. 

On rainy days Nuncia, Pippo’s sister, sat patiently | 
for hours on the soaking grass, under a large green 


| found the ring in a ferret’s nest. 


beneath his untiring feet, and people said that he 
had lost his few remaining wits, prowling about 
under the harvest moon. 

Reward came at last to his patient searching—he 
Without saying a 
word to any one, Pippo hung his treasure to his neck 
with a piece of stout twine, and set off to Florence, 


umbrella, watching these same sheep, and knitting | to find the bella signorina who believed that he was 
from their wool new feet for distressingly ragged | a thief. 


stockings. 
A beautiful variety of thistle flourishes all about 


It was a long, weary way for a child of seven 
years to take on foot. Nine hours or more he plod- 


San Frediano—large, silver-white dises, with velvety- | ded onward, sleeping at noon under a stack of hay, 


brown hearts. 
ing bunches of these thistles to Lucie, and the more 
he hurt his willing little fingers in gathering them, | 
the better he liked it. 


Pippo took great pleasure in bring- | and eating whatever fruit or scraps of food fell in 


his way. 


It was night when he entered Florence. The roar 


He smoothed the prickly | of the great city, the long streets with their glitter- 


stems with the greatest care, so that the bella sig- | ing lights, like winding serpents with thousands of 


| eyes, 


bewildered and frightened him—and how 


Lucie hung garlands and bunches of these thistles | furiously fast the carriages with their high-stepping 
in her room, and when, one day, she put a wreath of | horses flew to and fro! 


silvery thistles round her broad Leghorn hat, Pippo | 
howled with delight. The drier they grew the pret- | 


Pippo hung thistles round the grating before the 
Madonna’s shrine on the road, and piled them high 


on the funeral car of a dead crow the same after-| him! 


| tier and more glossy they became, and made a dura- | such white hands. 
| ble and a far more effective trimming than could be | weary and disheartened. He wished he was at home 
; bought of a fashionable milliner. 


No one seemed to know anything about the bella 
signorina who taught him Yankee Doodle and had 
Poor little Pippo was footsore, 


with Nuncia. How glad he would be to lie down on 
his bed of chestnut leaves, with the lamb that had 
hurt its leg on the stone wall cuddled warmly beside 
He curled himself into a forlorn little bundle 


noon. Lucie taught the little boy “Yankee Doodle,” | on the stone seat before a palace, and began to sob 
and in his pretty Italian accent he sang it with all | himself to sleep. 


his heart at the burial services of his birds and | 
beasts. 

Lucie and Pippo were sitting on a big rock on the | 
hillside as a little procession appeared, winding | 


| of Faustina’s grandchild, a three-montlis-old baby, | 


which had died the day before. 

Four women carried the open coffin on their 
shoulders—a very light load, the tiny baby in its | 
gaudy blue cotton dress, with a wreath of pink | 
paper roses around its poor, pinched face. A boy in 
a torn lace gown walked at the head of the proces- 
carrying a guttering candle; another boy 


sleepy whine, read the services for the dead, while | 
the spasmodic chanting of a dozen or more women 
followed close at the heels of his prayers. 

Pippo, resting on his elbows on the rock, was all | 
eager attention. Any funeral was a gran’ diverti- | 
mento, he said to Lucie, but the signorina should 
have seen one he saw at Pontassieve. ‘Oh, Madon- 
na mia, but that was a pleasure! Such candles, as 
thick as my arm, and the music and the big, high 
church!’ 

The child’s eyes grew large and round as he talked | 
on his favorite theme, until, overcome by his recol- | 
lections, he slid down from the rock like a lizard, | 


'on the 


Suddenly a burst of solemn music, and a glow of 


| light searching out the statues and carving on the 


tall buildings, made Pippo forget that he was tired 
and hungry, and far away from Nuncia and the 
lame lamb. 

Down the street wound a double file of Misericor-. 
dia Brothers, in long, white gowns and hoods; white 
masks, with two holes like eye-sockets in a bleached 
skull, hid their faces. Their tall candles flamed 
high against the grim old palaces, like prisons on 
either side of the street, and all other voices were 
stilled by the sweet, sonorous chanting of the choir- 
boys. 

It was the funeral procession of the little Contessa 
Soderini, a child of one of the oldest Florentine 
families. The coffin, hidden in flowers, was carried 
shoulders of twelve of the white-robed 
brothers. The people dropped on their knees as the 
dead child was borne swiftly by, and over them the 
scent of the flowers swept like a benediction from 
above. 

Pippo, in ecstasy, joined the crowd pouring into 
the great, cool church to hear the solemn mass for 
the dead. 

Such grand, rolling music from the organ, like the 
sobbing of a storm in the mountains at home! 
Surely those must be angels singing behind the tall 


and lay on the cool grass below, silently watching | gates which were like gold lace. And the lights, 
| the patches of deep blue Tuscan sky glinting through | 


Lucie began to gather wild strawberries, quite 
unconscious that from round the shoulder of another | 
rock a few feet distant, Micio, Primo’s reserve | 
donkey, was watching with great interest her bob- | 
bing hat with its garland of thistles. Micio’s long, 
shaggy ears blended with the gray of the stone, and | 


| 
| for a time his mighty voice was still. 


the mountain side, and from it could be obtained a | 
shimmering glimpse of Florence and the yellow | 


Arno miles below in the valley. 
In the great stone kitchen, with a high vaulted 
ceiling like a church, Faustina cooked surprising 


things on her charcoal fire beneath the yawning | 
black maw of the chimney—pumpkin flowers fried | 


in batter, thistles in a lake of white gravy, and wine 
soups made of red Chianti. 

Of an evening Faustina wielded her long fire- 
irons, and, chattering familiarly to the cats and 
chickens, was a witch-like old creature, as the fire- 
light glowed on her bright, keen eyes, the green silk 
handkerchief on her grizzled hair, and the coral 
beads round her shrivelled neck. Her chief delight 
was to tell, in a crooning, musical voice, the most 
blood-curdling tales of highway robbery and murder. 


| Young Miss Murdock, fond of the mysterious and 


picturesque, was one of her most eager listeners. 
Primo, the footman, coming once a day in his 
donkey-cart, had also a gift for romance. He usually 
arrived sound asleep on the pile of warm loaves for 
the Paradiso, but when he waked up, he had many 
a story to tell. In his eyes a black pig grew to the 
alarming proportions of a fierce bear, and Grocondo, 
carrying kids on his shoulder down to Pontassieve, 


| was a robber-chief stealing innocent babies for ran- 


som. 
“Pll keep my ring well out of sight. 
be on the safe side,” Lucie would say to herself at 


brigands. 

“Is there any possible danger from highway rob- 
bers in these woods, Signor Mozzi?” old Miss Mur- 
dock asked, with some uneasiness. 


Some wonderfully perfect berries glowed beside a | 
clump of fern. Lucie dropped on her knees to gather | 
them. Suddenly a shadow fell across the path; | 
footsteps crushed through the fallen leaves; a warm 
breath swept the back of Lucie’s neck, and, horrible | 
sensation! her hat was roughly seized from behind, | 
und pressed down over her face until she was quite | 
blinded. | 

“Pippo! Pippo! Brigands!’’ she had barely voice | 
to cry. “Here, catch that, and fly like the wind | 


| with it!” she managed to scream, tearing off her | 
| 
| 





It is best to | 


Primo’s appalling yarns about | 


serpent ring and throwing it down to the astonished 
Pippo, who was enjoying a comfortable nap. 


Then, overcome by fright, poor Lucie sank down | 


on the grass in a faint. 
When she came to herself, her aunt and Pippo 


were bending over her with anxious faces. Her face | 


and neck were deluged with water brought in Pippo’s 
hat. 

“Where is the brigand?”’ Lucie asked, in a fright- 
ened whisper. 

“It wasn’t a brigand, signorina; only Primo’s 
donkey. The wicked one frightened you nearly to 
death when he took a bite at your hat. He liked 
the thistles. 
See! he is 
swallowing the blue ribbon now—choking, I think. 
If he dies we will give him a grand procession. 

“Sapristi! what fun!” cried Pippo, in his sweet, 
sing-song voice. 

“Don’t fret, signorina mia; I will get you more 
thistles for another hat.”’ 

“And my ring—where is it?” asked young Miss 
Murdock, rather shamefacedly. 

“TI don’t know, signorina; I was asleep when you 


“I threw my ring down to you to save it from the— 


| called, and did not understand,” said Pippo, simply. 
| 


“Our latest brigand-story is. twenty-five years old, | brigands,” Lucie explained, with a bright blush. 
signora,” the proprietor of the Paradiso answered, | ‘Are you sure you did not pick it up, Pippo?” 


with a laugh. “I think, however, that when the 


Signorina Lucia goes digging and climbing about | 
for flowers, she had better have some one with her. | beginning to search for it. 


Let her take Pippo. He’s an odd, silent little fellow; But they did not find it, on that day, or on many 
but he is as sharp | succeeding ones, with many willing hands to aid in 


and quick as a terrier, and would keep the signorina | the search. 


talks with the brownies, they say; 


out of trouble.” 





“Quite sure, signorina.” 
“Then we shall find it near this stone,” said Lucie, 


Suspicion fell upon Pippo and clung to 


him. The little fellow, though perfectly innocent, 


| springing to her feet. 


While we were throwing water in | 
| your face, he ate the last of the hat. 


and the priests in their rich embroideries—it was all 
very beautiful! 

To Pippo it seemed a wonderful dream; out in the 
street again he did not heed or even hear the people 
who spoke roughly to him because he stood in their 
way. 

An elegant carriage drawn by swift horses came 
flying down the street. Pippo, frightened and 
bewildered, hesitated a moment and then fell under 
the gleaming hoofs. The crowd closed around him 
black and dark, as he lay senseless on the paving- 
stones. 

The next morning at breakfast, Lucie Murdock 
read in the Elettrico the following notice : 

“A little peasant lad, name and dwelling unknown, 
was run over and fatally injured last night, by the 
horses of the Marchesa F The coachman is 
quite exonerated from blame. The child, now dying 
at the Hospital of San Paolo, wore attached to a 
string around his neck a gold ring in the form of a 
serpent, with letters graven inside. He tells a fanci- 
ful story about finding it in a ferret’s nest, and 
wishing to return it to a bella signorina with white 
hands. The said ring was probably stolen, and the 
Elettrico takes this means of possibly restoring it to 
its rightful owner.” 





Poor little Pippo! even to the boundary of the 
great unknown world the shadow of his false accusa- 
tion stalked close at his heels. 

“Pippo, and my ring!” Lucie exclaimed, excitedly 
“Aunt Alix, let us order a 
cab at once!” 

Pippo’s eyes gleamed very large and bright as h« 
lay in his little bed in the hospital. His mind was 
clouded, but he knew Lucie when she came and laid 
a bunch of Maréchal Niel roses beside his hot hand 

“I knew you would come, bella signorina mia,” he 
said. “I found your ring; I did not steal it. Vie 
s’nora will give it to you. But how beautiful it was 
last night! Dio mio! if I could have such music 
and such lights and such flowers all for me when | 
was dead, it would make me happy, even if thr 
Madonna thought I had taken your ring, and would 
not let me into heaven.” 

Two days later another funeral procession wound 
through the streets of Florence. Again the white- 
robed Brothers of Mercy flung their candle-light on 
the centuries-old buildings. Sweet music and sweet 
scent of flowers again filled the air; sonorous is 
before the church organ pealed forth a tuneral 
hymn. 

“Who is it?” the people asked. 

“Only a little peasant boy from the mountains 
beyond Vallombrosa. It is the whim of a young 
Thest 


American lady to give him a fine funeral. 
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forestieri, what mad thing will they not do! As if in the river, but the rope, wound about the mattress | ‘I'll fix him!’ muttered Rosy, and, turning, he 


all that expense could do the child any good or add 
to his happiness now that he is dead!” 

Poor little Pippo! who can tell whether it added 
to his happiness or not? RACHEL CAREW. 


~@D> 
RAINY LULLABY. 


The rain-god drives through a storm-swept sky, 
The pattering drops have the beat of a hoof— 
But dreamy at night is the lullaby 
Of the rain on the sloping roof. 
Traveller's Record, —Inda B. Hayes, 
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For the Companion. 


THE BOY WHO WENT BACK. 


In THREE PARTS.—PART II. 


Rosy Makes a Nocturnal Excursion. 


Rosy had set off by moonlight to go back along 
the road from the camp by the trout brook to the 
place whence the rattling noise and the cry had pro- 
ceeded, for he thought that the old man whom they 
had met moving his household goods and family in a 
hay-rack might be in trouble. 

It was about eleven o’clock. The air was damp, 
with a slight mist in the valley of the river, but the 
moon was shining brightly, so that he had little 
difficulty in finding his way. He hurried along the 
road, determined to make a quick trip, and get back | 
before his companions should wake and miss him. | 
He was half-inclined to think that he was on a} 
foolish errand, and was sure that his three chums | 
would be wholly of that opinion. 

The night was quiet, and the roar of the river, as 
it fell in numerous rapids along the valley, rose to 
his ears in continuous and solemn murmurs. Taking 
a quick pace, Rosy went on rapidly, for his muscles’) 
of progression had become well developed in “hare 
and hounds” and base-ball. In half an hour he had 
reached the hill where the boys had stood when the 
sound of the distant rattling came to their ears. 

From this point he gazed along the road, and, as/ 
nearly as he could, located the place whence the 


and herself, held her from slipping out of her wraps. 
With dim eyes she gazed into the boy’s face, and 
with an expression of rapt trust, approaching trans- 
port, lighting up her pale, emaciated features, cried 
out, ““My prayer was answered! The Lord sent you 
here because I called upon Him.” The poor old 
creature began to weep for joy as well as from ex- 
haustion. 

Rosy scarcely knew what to do or to say to her, 
but he drew the mattress into a position where she 
would be safe and more comfortable, wrung the 
water from the wraps, and spread dry quilts from 
another bundle over the suffering old paralytic. 

Then he inquired whether she knew aught of the 
fate of the others of her party; but she knew noth- 


‘ing of what had occurred around her since—owing 
| to the breaking of the harness—the load had rushed 


down the hill, and plunged over the bank at the 
turn. 

Bidding her be of good courage, and assuring her 
that she should be taken care of before long, Rosy 
began to search for the other members of her party. 
As thoroughly as he could, under the difficulties of 
the situation, he overhauled the furniture in the 
broken cart and about it, but found no human being, 
living or dead. He greatly feared that the people 
whom he had seen on the hay-rack had fallen into 
the river and were drowned. 

He followed along down the river’s bank, round 
the bend, clambering over the rocks and through 
alder thickets, stopping from time to time to get as 
good a view as he could of the channel. Not very 
far below the scene of the accident he heard the 
roar of falling water, and his first thought was that 
he would keep on down the bank until he came to 
the falls. 

Just then he heard the barking of a dog down the 
valley, and recollected that his party, the afternoon 
before, had passed a house by the roadside not very 
far from the bend in the river. The boy again 
changed his plan, and started on a run down the 
road, hoping to come soon to the house. The road 
now veered away to the right of the river some. 


threw the hatchet at the growling brute, with such 
good aim that the cur, with a yell of pain, turned 
and fled down the road. 

“I'll run to the house ahead,” said Rosy, “and get 
help and come and carry you there. Then I’ll try to 


find your daughter and bring her and your wife to | 


you. Don’t try to go any farther. 
will soon come with help.” 

With these words he set off briskly, and after 
running two or three hundred yards, came out into 
a little clearing in which stood a small house. 

As he turned from the road to go toward the 
house, the dog came rushing at him more furiously 
than before, and he was compelled, in self-defence, 


Keep heart,—I 


to beat the creature off with another hard blow. | 
The brute retreated to the doorstep, but there turned | 


resolutely, and stood his ground so fiercely that the 
boy thought it best to halt at a little distance away 
rather than knock at the door. He fancied that he 
heard the sound of movement within, and accord. 
ingly called from where he stood. There 
response and he called again. 

A window was raised a little, and a woman’s voice 


was no 


demanded, “What do you want here?” in a very | 


peremptory tone. 

“T’ve come for help for some folks who have met 
with a serious accident up at the river,’’ replied 
Rosy. 

“It was because you wanted help that you’ve been 
trying to kill my dog for the last half-hour, was it?” 
exclaimed the woman, with angry incredulity. “I 
don’t believe any of your lies and you had better | 
clear out from here!” 

“But Lassure you that there is a woman lying on | 
the rocks back here and a man with a broken leg. 
They are badly off. You surely will not refuse to 
help them.” 

“Who are they? Is it anybody I know? What’s | 
the folks’s name?” demanded the woman. 
Rosy hesitated. “I don’t know their name,” he 

replied; “I’m a stranger to them.” 

“Yes, I guess you are,” cried the woman, sarcasti- 
cally. ‘You can’t fool me with your yarns. You | 
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“My poor girl is still alive, but in what plight 
| Heaven alone knows.” 

| Then hadn’t I better start through the woods to 
the river and find her, if I can, before I go after the 
| boys?” questioned Rosy, hardly knowing which 

| case was the more urgent. 

“She may be in the river,—she and her baby,” 
said the old man, anxiously. ‘Yes, if you have the 
strength and the good-will, go to her assistance and 
| Heaven aid you.” 

It had begun to grow light as Rosy set off through 
the woods, in the direction from which the ery for 
help had come. From the roar of the falls, he knew 
that the river was not far away, but he had to make 
his way through a very brushy, thick-tangled tract of 
woodland. 

| He came at last to the stream, at a point just 
| below the falls, which he found were caused, in part, 
by a log dam, over which the water fell in a long, 
foaming sheet. He shouted three times, and at last 
there came a call in response to his shouts, from 
somewhere above him, although the falls made so 
}much noise that he could scarcely distinguish the 
| cry. 

By this time the entire east was brightly aglow. 
He climbed round the end of the dam and came up 
| to the level of the pool above it. Almost the first 

thing which he saw there was a woman, in a plaid 

shawl, sitting on a raft of logs, lodged against a 
| timber pier, twenty or thirty yards above the dam. 
C. A. STEPHENS. 
} (To be continued.) 
+> 


For the Companion. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE GUATEMALTECOS. 


The Guatemaltecos, as the people of the peasant 
caste in the Republic of Guatemala are called, are 
the descendants of the aborigines who occupied the 
country when the Spaniards came. They are bright, 
witty and cheerful, and even three hundred and fifty 
years of oppression have not been able to deprive 
them of their happy-go-lucky temperament and their 


love of fun. Of all civilized Indians, from the Rio 
Grande to the Straits of Magellan, they have the greatest 
amount of humor and the most melodious songs. 

The form of slavery known as peonage still exists in 
Guatemala, for, under the laws of the country, a man who 
owes money must work out the debt if his creditor insists 
uponit. Even death does not release him, and the obligation 
descends upon his surviving family, which rests under the 
ban of peonage until the money is paid. Thus the owners of 
haciendas—farms—hold their laborers with as strong a grip 
as was possible in the days of legal slavery. 

The peons are contented, and seldom make an effort to 
escape from bondage. The masters live at the capital or 
some other city, and not upon their farms, which are com- 
mitted to the care of an overseer, or administrador, as such 
an Official is called. The peons go and come at will. 

If they are of a restless disposition, they are sometimes in 
the cities, sometimes are engaged in distant parts of the 
country, and sometimes serve in the army. But wherever the 
peon goes, and however jong he remains away, the hacienda 
upon which he was born is his home; the owner is always 
his master. 

There is little independent farming among the common 
people, although each family has its tiny garden plot, where 
the women raise vegetables. There are thousands of acres of 
excellent soil in Guatemala lying idle and unoccupied that 
might be bought for a song; but the laboring classes are 
contented to remain, as their fathers and grandfathers were 
before them, peons upon plantations owned by the grandees, 
from whom they receive little, if any, wages, and into whose 
pockets the profits of all their labor go. 

Occasionally some peon is born with a brilliant intellect 
and ambition, who breaks through the restrictions that sur- 
round him, and gets wealth and learning and power. Carrera, 
the brutal tyrant who reigned as Dictator over Guatemala for 
fifteen years, was of peon descent, and so was the late Presi- 
dent Barrios, a man of better motives and a higher ambition. 

Although he had many faults, Barrios was a great and wise 
man, and did much to improve the condition of the peons. 
He established schools all over the republic, at which books 
as well as tuition were free. He made education compulsory, 
and required every child between the age of six and fourteen 
years to attend the free schools. 


sounds had come, and estimated the distance to it afresh. 
Then he hurried on, descending the long hill up which his 
party had walked to rest the horses. 

Near the bottom of this hill he felt some alarm at a noise 
in a little grove of poplar-trees beside the road. A country- 
bred boy might have guessed the cause of the sound, and not 
have troubled himself about it; but Rosy was inexperienced 
in woodland sounds and sights. He heard a harsh cry, 
accompanied by a brisk rustling and shaking of the branches 
and foliage of the tree, which probably proceeded from 
nothing more formidable than a Canadian porcupine, feeding 
in accordance with its nocturnal habits. 

¥or some moments the boy stood gripping the handle of 
his hatchet, fearing that he was watched by a wildcat, and 
uncertain whether to go on or to retrace his steps. At last 
he moved out through a growth of pines on the side of the 
highway farthest from the poplars, and making a circuit of 
about a hundred yards, came round into the road. Here he 
stopped again for a minute or two to listen and watch; 
hearing nothing further to excite apprehension, he went 
on. 

Ten minutes more of rapid walking brought him near the 
place where he supposed the rattling noise and outery must 
have occurred. The road here skirted the base of a ledgy, 
steep hillside, covered with low pines and brush. The river 
brawled on one side of the road, which was so narrow that in 
several places a rude railing had been erected as a safeguard 
to prevent teams from going over the outer edge and plunging 
down the steep bank into the water. Here the boy looked 
carefully for signs of a smash-up, but saw none until he had 
ascended another steep hill, and was descending the slope 
beyond it. 

There he came upon an old chair lying beside the wheel 
tracks. 

“They did have some trouble then,” he thought, and, after 
a glance around, hurried on down toward a sharp bend in the 
roud near the foot of the hill. Here he saw that the railing 
which fenced the road from the bank of the stream was in 
one place broken down. 

As he ran forward, he stumbled over a package of tinware. 
On reaching the broken railing at the turn of the road, 
further evidences of a catastrophe were apparent. Below the 
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railing the ground fell off abruptly into water six 
or seven feet deep, and there among the rocks, lying | 
partly in the water, was the old hay-rack, its con- 
tents scattered in disorder. | 

Rosy gazed down upon the wreck with dilating 
eyes. Seen in the half mist that rose from the sur- 
face of the eddying black stream, the spectacle sent 
a strange sensation to the boy’s heart. 

“Where are the folks?” he muttered, under his | 
breath. “Are they all dead—killed?” 

Just then he saw among the rocks something | 
white which stirred spasmodically, and then strug- | 
gled heavily. Its movements were accompanied by | 
a noise as of iron scraping on the stones. After | 
struggling several times, the object ceased to move 
and the noise stopped. The cause of this noise and 
movement was the poor old white horse, which lay 
among the rocks disabled. Rosy shuddered; he 
hardly knew what to do. 

“Suppose they are all there—dead?” he thought. | 
“It will be awful to get down and find them! Tl} 
put back to our camp and get the other boys,” and | 
he turned to run back. 

Then the counter thought struck him that perhaps 
the people whom he sought were not dead. 


“It’s cowardly to run away like this!” he ex- | 
claimed, and, turning, he climbed down by the | 


broken railing, got to the wreck, and began cautiously 
to overhaul the furniture and bundles of bedding. 
A mattress, tied up with what seemed to be other 
bedding, lay upon a shelving rock at the water’s 
edge, and was held from sliding into the river only 
by a few twigs of dry spruce brush. Rosy laid hold 
of the bundle to pull it back from the water, when 
from beneath it a faint, supplicating voice slowly 
said, “O Lord, have pity on thy poor old bed-ridden 
servant, who lies cast down, miserable, and in dire 
distress!” 

At the unexpected sound of the voice, Rosy started 
back; then recovering himself, he again laid hold 
of the bundled mattress, and drawing it back upon 
the rock, turned it over, and saw before him the old 
invalid woman whom he had seen on the loaded 
hay-rack the afternoon before. She had been lying 
beneath the mattress face downward, with her feet 


what, and led through a thick wood. The dog con- 
tinued to bark excitedly in the road ahead. Slack- 
ening his pace, Rosy approached him with cautious 
steps. Presently, to his no small surprise, he heard 
a low, troubled voice trying to pacify the dog. 

Presently the dog scented Rosy and rushed toward 
him, barking more furiously than before. The boy 
drove the animal back, and then heard the voice 
from beside the road call out, “Who's there?” 

“Friend,” replied Rosy, “‘who are you?” 

“I’m a very unfortunate man,” was the reply. 
“I’m in great distress and pain; I’ve had the mis- 
fortune to break my leg.” 

“Are you the man whose team went over the bank 
back here?”’ Rosy asked. 

“Tam,” was the reply, “and my poor folks are all 
killed, or drowned, I’m afraid.” 

“No,” said Rosy, “I’ve just come from where 
your wagon lies. The old lady is alive and not 
much huri, I think.” 

“Thank God!” was the fervent response. 

The boy approached the old man and found him 
lying prone in the road, wet with dew and covered 


| with dirt. 


“Did you crawl all the way here?’’ cried Rosy, 
with a burst of sympathetic pity. 

“Yes; I was trying to get to this house ahead of 
us,” replied the old man ina voice weary and feeble. 


“When I found my load was going over the bank in | his sufferings. 


clear out. [I’ve got a gun here and it’s loaded, too.” 
She pushed the muzzle of a gun out at the window, 
in earnest of her assertion. ‘You had better be 
off,’ she added. 

“Oh dear!” groaned Rosy, under his breath. 
“What folks these are! I shall have to go back and 
get the boys, after all,’? and he turned to go. But 
as soon as he turned his back the dog was upon him 
and seized him by the leg of his loose, thick trou- 
sers. This was too much to endure, and Rosy turned 
suddenly and, with a single blow of his hatchet, 
laid prostrate the noisy and pugnacious brute. But 
a muttered exclamation from the house, and the 
sound of the raising of the window, told him that 
vengeance was likely to follow the stroke. Fearing 
that the woman might fire at him, the boy took to 
his heels and got out of sight behind a clump of 
alders. 

Nothing now remained for him to do but to go 
back to the crippled old man, lying in the road, and 
report his failure. This Rosy did, and added, “I 
think that I had better run back to your load, see 
how your wife is, then bring some of the bedding 
here to make a warm couch for you to lie on, while 


I go for my companions and fetch our team.” 
| , 


spite of me, I jumped off, fell in the road and broke | 


my thigh. I lay helpless for some time, but after a 
while I managed to crawl to the railing and look 
down where the load lay. I called out repeatedly to 
my wife, my daughter Sarah, and my little grand- 
daughter Elsie, but none of them answered me. 
“After a time,” he continued, faintly, “I started to 


craw] along the road, for I remembered that there is | 
a house not very far from here, though I do not | 


know the people who live in it. I’ve been a long 
time getting here. And then this dog came out 
from the house, I suppose, and I have had to beat 
him off. As soon as | start he lays hold of me.” 

The dog continued barking all the time that the 
old man was speaking. 


“Well, if, like a good friend that you are, you 
would be so kind,’”? murmured the old man, faintly; 
for he was in great pain and much exhausted with 


Again Rosy sped along the road. Ashe approached | 
the scene of the disaster he was made aware that 
the old lady was still living by hearing her thin 
voice raised in prayer. As cheerily as possible he 
reassured her, told her that her husband was alive, 
and bade her have patience until he could fetch help. 
Then taking a roll of bedding on his shoulder, he 
returned to where the old man lay. 

After some exertion he succeeded in arranging a 
couch in the bushes beside the road, and in lifting 
the bedraggled old man upon it. While thus em. 
ployed they heard a cry, twice repeated, coming 
from the direction of the river. 
voice calling for help. 

“It is surely poor Sarah’s voice,” said the old man. | 


It was a woman’s 


The peons at first would not let their children go 
to school, but Barrios made a law imposing a tax 
upon such parents, and if they would not pay it, 
his soldiers seized the little property that could be 
found at their homes, so that they finally had to 
submit. Now the people are beginning to appreciate 
the advantages of education. The children are fond 


| of books and pictures, they learn readily, and the 


schools are well attended. 

Barrios met with great stubbornness when he 
issued an order requiring the people to wear cloth- 
ing. Guatemala has a warm climate, and the peons, 
women as well as men, were accustomed to go almost 
naked, except on holidays, when they put on their 
gay national costumes. He compelled the men to 
wear shirts and pantaloons, and the women to wear 
guipils and skirts. 

At first they refused to do so, but the soldiers were 
ordered to arrest and imprison in the calabozo— 
jail—every man and every woman who appeared 
on the streets in a dress that was inconsistent with 
modern ideas of modesty. This order produced, in 
a measure, the desired effect, but even now the dress 
of the people is very scanty. 

The guipil is a sort of chemise, or tunic of white 
cotton, made square like a small sheet, with a hole 
or slit in the centre large enough to go over the 
head. The ends are tucked under a skirt that is 


| nothing more than a narrow sheet wound tightly 


about the hips and secured at the waist with a gir- 
dle. Both are richly embroidered in bright colors, 
and the costume is gay and picturesque. 

The men are small and muscular, and have bright, 
intelligent faces. They are always good-natured, 
gentle, deferential in manner, generous and obliging, 
and seldom quarrel even among themselves, unless 
they happen to drink too much of the native brandy, 
called aguardiente. As a rule, they are temperate, 
industrious and obedient. 

The women, when young, are very pretty; slight 
of figure, graceful of movement, and coquettish in 
their ways. They have transparent, olive complex 
ions, about of a mulatto tint; abundant black hair 
which they wear in neat braids that fall below the 
waist, delicate features, large, lustrous black eyes 
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652 


that beam with intelligence and good-humor, and | 
small hands and feet; and they like fun. 

The women work in the fields with the men, for 
there are few household cares to detain them, and 
they come to market every morning bearing upon 
their heads large, flat baskets filled with vege- 
tables and delicious fruits. Mothers carry their 
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and tenn ant trouble; and each has a on! he ieee aut to administer it for the best | important enn roe from the economic point of 


saint, whom he is always invoking on every | 
possible occasion. 

They are all devout Catholics, and believe 
sincerely in the miracle-working Virgins, whose 
altars can be found in almost every town, and are | 
covered with the votive offerings of the simple 








GUATEMALAN GOSSIPS 


babies in netted slings upon their backs, and the 
little ones lie as contentedly as if they were ina 
cradle of down and lace. 

The women travel in groups of six, eight, ten, 
and sometimes more persons, and seldom walk, 
but keep up a slow and graceful trot for miles 
and hours ata stretch. Like the peasant women 
in France they have a word of greeting for all 
whom they meet on their way. 

When they are tired they sit for a while under 
some wayside tree, talking of themselves and 
their families, and gossiping about their neigh- 
bors just as women of other countries do. Their 
gay costumes give them a picturesqueness the 
natives of no other American country have, and 
their bright and pretty faces are the most attrac- 
tive sight the traveller in Guatemala finds. 

When they arrive at the market-house, that has 
its place on the plaza of every town or city, they 
spread their fruits and flowers and vegetables 
around them in the most alluring manner, and 
wait for customers. Usually they do embroidery 
or net saddle-bags while they are waiting, and 
chatter gaily. 

When a customer appears they drop their work, 
and in complimentary phrases call his or her 
attention to the goods they have to sell. Lady 
customers are always addressed as nifia, which is 
a term of endearment like ‘“‘honey"’ among the 
negro women of the South, and gentlemen as 
sefiorito, or ‘‘Little Master.”’ 

The men carry their loads on their backs, in a 
large, netted bag, or a pannier of bamboo called 
a carcaste, supported by straps of leather across 
the forehead, and around the shoulders. Heavy 
merchandise is transported in ox-carts. The 
carriers usually go in groups when they have a 
considerable distance to travel, and when one is 
ready to start, if no one else happens to have 
business on that same road, he will wait a day or 
two, rather than start off alone. Their pace, like 
that of the women, is a dog trot, and if there is 
no freight to carry they place a stone in the empty 
pannier, as they can run more easily with a load 
than without one. At night they camp by the 
roadside, around a fire, and, wrapped in their 
serapas, or blankets, sleep upon the ground. 

Both women and men wear upon the soles of 
their stockingless feet a sandal made of a single 
piece of cowhide. They seldom eat meat, and 
their diet consists almost entirely of cassava bread, 
made from the grated root of the manioc, a species 
of yam, tortillas, or corn-cakes, frijoles, or boiled 
beans, plantains and other fruits. 

The Guatemaltecos are fond of amusement, 
and particularly of dancing. At night in the 
villages and at the bodegas, the drinking-places 
along the roadside, the attention of the traveller 
is often arrested by music from the marimba, a 
curious instrument made of strips of bamboo cut 
in different lengths, with gourds underneath them | 
which act as sounding-boards. The music is | 
produced by striking the bamboos with little mal- | 
lets. The player holds two of these mallets be- 
tween the fingers of either hand, and with the 
four strikes a ful! chord of four notes. 

The men and women dance merrily to this 
music, although their feet are bare, and the floor | 
is only hard-trodden earth. Their songs are | 
melodious and gleeful, although the words are | 
often meaningless. Here is a sample verse of one | 
of the best, which is literally translated without | 
any attempt at rhyme: 

“I hear the song of the bush bird 
And the cry of the Lore -— (parrot) 
Every morning when ¥ 
And every day as I pass along the road, 
I sing as happily as they do, 
For my sweetheart loves me, 
And my master is kind. | 


TT tas | 
The people are very superstitious, and nearly | 


every man and woman carries some sort of amu- 
let or talisman to keep off evil spirits and danger | 


| able one. 


people. These are sometimes forms of silver, 
rudely wrought, but more often gifts of lesser 
value, though in every case as great as the giver 
can afford. Witiiam Everoy Curtis. 


+e, 
For the Companion. 
“THE END CROWNS THE WORK.” 


Is unto thee much labor given? 


Toil bravely on, nor shirk; 
Reward waits those who we il have strive n,— 
The end shall crown thy work. 
Emma C. Down. 


or ——_ 
A REPUBLIC IN BRAZIL. 


The only monarchy on the two American con- 
tinents has given place to a republic; so that now 
the republican form prevails everywhere in both 
Americas, excepting in the case of the Dominion 
of Canada, which is a dependency of the mon- 
archy of Great Britain, and of two little patches 
of territory in Honduras and Guiana in Central 
and South America. 

The revolution which was accomplished in the 
middle of November in Brazil was sudden and 
unexpected, at least to those who are at a distance 
from that country. Up to the time that the news 
of this revolution arrived, it was generally sup- 
posed that Brazil was contented with the mild and 
progressive rule of its Emperor, Dom Pedro II., 
who has long been regarded as one of the most 
enlightened of the world’s rulers. It was also 
supposed that, under his guidance, Brazil was 
advancing quietly on a path of steady progress. 

It appears, however, that there has recently 
grown up a party which believes that monarchy, 
as a form of government, has outgrown its use- 
fulness in the great South American State, and 
that it is for the best interests of Brazil to adopt 
the governmental form which exists among its 
neighbors on every side. 

Among other causes of the rising are stated to 
be the unpopularity of the Infanta Isabella, the 
Emperor’s daughter and heiress, and of her hus- 
band, the Comte d’Eu; and the dissatisfaction of 
the planters at the result of the emancipation of 
the slaves. 

The revolution seems to have been effected with 
little violence or bloodshed, and to have been at 
once successful. 

Beginning with a military revolt at Rio de 
Janeiro, the Brazilian capital, it seems to have 
quickly spread to the provinces, where the repub- 
lican form was adopted, apparently without 
material resistance. 

The chief mover in the revolution was Senhor 


before attained more than local renown; while 


da Fonseca, a military officer whose name has not | 


interests of his people. He was fond of science, | 
and a great traveller, and sought the world over | 
for improvements to introduce into Brazil. 


| constructed for many years. 


view, are the country roads. 


Few really fine general highways have been 
A number of such 


The new provisional republican government, on | highways, now that the country is covered with a 
assuming power, issued a decree by the terms of | network of steam lines, would be a much more 


which the various provinces of the country, which | 
already had local governments, were united in a | 
federation of States, under the name of the | 
“United States of Brazil,’’ each State to retain 
control over its local affairs; summoning a Con- 
gress to make a Constitution, and empowering the | 
governors of the provinces to maintain order. | 

What the result of this thus far successful | 
attempt to establish a Republic in Brazil will be, 
cannot, of course, be foretold. It is at least for- 
tunate that the change has been affected with so 
little political or commercial disturbance, and also 
that the rule of Dom Pedro has probably done 
much, by its enlightened policy, to prepare the 
Brazilians for the exercise of self-government. 
The sequel to the stirring event will be awaited 
with great interest every where. 


— +> 
LOOK FORWARD. 





“Look forward, and not back.” 
The travelled track | 
Bears many a footstep thou wouldst fain retrace. 
Press onward to the goal, | 
The homeland of the soul, 
And leave the wayward past for God’s hand to efface. 
Christian Statesman, —Mrs. H. R. Brown, 


— ~@> = 
THE PUBLIC HIGHWAYS. 


It has been said that no new invention ever 
completely drives out the old, and the axiom is 
true, with certain exceptions. | 

The locomotive did not supplant the wheeled | 
vehicle, or even the stage-coach, which still travels | 
its routes somewhere in every State in the Union. 
The ordinary wheeled vehicle was a greater in- 
vention than the locomotive, for it made possible | 
all subsequent progress, and the world could 
better afford to dispense with the locomotive to- 
day than with the wheeled wagon propelled by 
horses, or oxen, or by still more primitive means. 

Nor has the steamboat completely supplanted 
the sailing vessel. Sailing craft, though greatly 
secondary to steamers in importance, are still 
found so useful that great vessels are nowadays 
built to be propelled entirely by the power of the 
wind, but provided with small steam-engines to 
save labor in tifting anchors and hoisting sails. 

The general fact that new inventions, no matter 
how great and how revolutionary they are, do 
not, for a long time at least, drive out the old 
ones, but are faithfully served by them, as the 
coach and “lumber wagon’’ serve the railway, 
suggests the reflection that every period of extraor- 
dinary development of new inventions should be 
followed up by a period of improvement of the 
old methods and appliances, in order to adapt 
them the more completely to a higher civilization 
and its increased requirements. 
| The better equipped and better operated our 
railways are, for example, the better the public 
highways should be. They are used more than 
ever, for steam transportation has greatly increased 
the productiveness of the country in every depart- 
ment, and the railroad cannot reach to every farm 
and every store and factory door. 

Good public highways are a sign of an ad- 
vanced civilization, now as much as in the past. 
In the Old World, England, the European coun- 
try where steam power is. most extensively used, 
is most famous for the excellence of its country 
roads. In the United States, New England, every- 
where crossed by railways and abounding in 
steam manufactories, enjoys the reputation of 
having the best public roads. 

The converse of this statement, that the most 
primitive sections have the worst country roads, 
is also true in a general way; but many fine sec- 
tions of the Union, which are provided with splen- 
did railroads and have cities which are supplied 
with all manner of public conveniences, have 
never had really good highways, and in wet 
seasons all kinds of business and industry suffer 
on account of the practical impassability of these 
roads. 

Bad country roads increase the cost of trans- 
portation by reason of the added number of 
horses or cattle that are needed to draw a given 





with him were engaged a number of military 
men, deputies and journalists. Senhor da Fonseca 





new Republic, which, with the deposition of the 
Emperor, was promptly proclaimed. 


The old Emperor, Dom Pedro, was treated | 
with consideration, but was compelled by the new 
He accordingly set 


government to leave Brazil. 
sail with his family, almost immediately after, 
for Portugal, the country of his ancestors. 


Dom Pedro’s career in Brazil has been a remark- 
A scion of the Portuguese royal fam- 
ily, he ascended the throne of Brazil as Emperor 
A regency exer- 


in 1831, at the age of five years. 
cised the royal power until Pedro was nineteen, 


when he himself took up the reins of government. 
His actual reign, therefore, has extended over a 


period of nearly forty-nine years. 


From first to last he was not only an able, but 
| a very liberal and progressive, ruler. 


himself was made the provisional President of the | 


Under him 


weight of freight, and by the wear and tear of 
| vehicles. It often happens in the West that it is 
more expensive to carry produce ten or twenty 
miles to a railroad than it is to haul it a thousand 
miles by steam when it is there. 

The conviction that the public highways have 
not kept pace with the growth of the country in 
every other way has become so widespread, and 
the fact that poor roads are bad economy so 
patent, that an agitation for better public high- 


ways has sprung up of late in several parts of the | 


country. 

This agitation is in itself likely to result in 
good. The fact is recognized that some general 
action is desirable. A ‘road congress,’’ with 
representatives from different States, has been 
suggested. Even such a body, which would be 
| without power to act, but could only recommend, 
| would be unproductive of good unless a local 
| spirit favormg improvement in this direction were 


the slave trade was abolished nearly forty years | thoroughly aroused. 


ago; and slavery 
dominions within the past year. 


itself came to an end in his | 


The finest roads lately constructed in this coun- 


His government try have been “‘boulevards,”’ or ways for pleasure- 


important and creditable public improvement than 
a score of unneeded railways. 


—~+>r— — 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 

An accurate remembrance of names and faces has 
been called a gift of princes; another gift, showing 
the nobility of both heart and breeding, is that of 
| punctilious courtesy toward the humble as well as 


| toward the great. 


“Why,” said a rich and vulgar woman, who was 
walking with a relative who could claim better 
breeding, ‘‘is it possible you bow to your cook?” 

“T hope I shall always be found worthy,” was the 
quiet reply; ‘‘my cook is a very good woman.” 

“Ah, but I’d go out of me way and back ag’in, to 
mate wid him,” said an old Irishwoman, enthusiasti- 
cally, in speaking of the rich man of her town; “he’s 
the only gintleman that takes off his hat to me.” 

A young Englishman, staying at Fontainebleau in 
the time of Napoleon III., chanced to fall in with 
the royal party while hunting in the forest, and 
made a pleasant impression upon the emperor, who 
invited him to dinner. The young man longed to 
accept so signal an honor, but he had previously 
made an engagement to be with some old ladies at 
| Geneva, on the appointed day. Doubtless they 
would gladly have released him from his engage- 
ment under the plea of dining with an emperor, but 
he did not ask that grace. The emperor received 
his excuses, and the old ladies his presence. 

A modest, but exceedingly punctilious gentleman, 
an English clergyman, one afternoon took tea with 
the poet Tennyson, who, as his guest was about to 
leave, invited him to take a walk. Much as he 
desired further conversation with his host, the 
| clergyman was obliged to excuse himself and hasten 
| away to meet one of his humblest parishioners. 

“T should have been greatly pleased to go with 
him,” he said, afterward, ‘“‘but you see I had prom- 
ised old Thompson to take a walk with him, and of 
course he came first.” 

“Why should you thank a servant?” asked a 
father, who was fond of the Socratic method of 
teaching, and loved to question his little son, until 
the lad reached wise conclusions by his own wit. 
“They are paid for what they do. Do you owe them 
anything but money?” 

“T owe them money,” said the lad, somewhat per- 
plexed, in expressing what he really felt, “and I 
thank them because—because I owe it to myself to 
be polite!” 

He had learned the meaning of the old, grand 
motto, ‘‘ Noblesse oblige.” 


_ ei teste’ 
CHILDREN NOW AND THEN. 


A significant hint of the condition of our ances- 
tors as to humanity may be found in the reports of 
the ravages of the plague in London. 

“Six thousand,” says the chronicler, “have died 
during the week, but of these two-thirds were only 
children.” 

It is difficult for us to comprehend the general 
brutality, and the lack of pity and kindred emotions, 
among our forefathers only seven generations back. 

The torture of animals was the most popular amuse- 
ment. The “good’’ Queen Bess and her ladies de- 
lighted in watching the agonies of a baited bear or 
bull; the children of the poor were cruelly over- 
worked, and died by hundreds in the mines yearly. 
Even the children of wealthy, God-fearing families 
were taught to serve God only at the point of the rod. 
Savage beatings only a generation ago were part of 
the daily discipline in many famities. 

The strength of Christian feeling in the present 
day finds no higher or more beautiful expression 
than in the tenderness and care shown toward chil- 
dren. The exodus of thousands of poor little ones 
from American cities every summer to the moun- 
tains and sea-beaches is as sure a testimony to the 
power of the good God among men as was the going 
out of the host of Israel from Egypt. 

The whole force of modern civilization is directed 
to their training, to making them strong, happy and 
good. 

The old heathen Anaxagoras, when he was dying, 
was asked what was his last command. 

“That all the children may have a yearly holiday 
on the day of my death,” was his reply. ‘Then 
they will sometimes be glad that Anaxagoras ever 
lived.” 

The modern American does not wait for death to 
make the children about him happy. 

Whatever may have been the golden age for adults, 
yours is now, children. It is worth your while to 
contrast your own standing-ground with that of the 
child of two centuries ago, that you may rate your 
chances at their just weight and value. 


~e@, 
FRANKNESS. 


Frankness is praiseworthy, but they make a great 
mistake who take credit to themselves for that form 
of frankness which consists in speaking out what- 
ever evil and unfriendly thoughts come into their 
minds about their acquaintances. 

They forget that any person who claims the honor 
of being frank should be just as ready to speak 
good—yes, and just as willing to think good—of his 
friends as to speak or think ill. 

“Yes,” said a cynical person one day, “I must tell 
you that you have acted very selfishly and foolishly 
of late. You know I am privileged to make such 2 
remark, and you won’t take offence, I am sure, be- 
cause every one knows that I am constitutionally 4 
very frank person.” 

“Have I always behaved selfishly and foolishly?” 
| asked the other. 
| “Oh no; only within the past year.” 

“Then you never were frank before this year?” 

The constitutionally frank person had neve! 
thought of the matter before in this light. Probably 
he did not think very much of it even now, because 





Was a constitutional and not a despotic one; and! driving in the neighborhood of cities. Much more 


people who confound criticism and cynicism with 
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frankness usually do not care about looking at both 
sides of such a matter. It is much pleasanter for 
them to comfort themselves with the reflection that 
they, at least, are a class of people who honestly 
speak out their opinions. 

One-sided, evil criticism often usurps the name of 
honesty as wellas that of frankness. The “honest 
Iago” of Shakespeare was a man who had none but 
ill thoughts, and when his evil word was called in 
question, he called the world to witness that ‘‘to be 
direct and honest is not safe.’ 

It is really a very great responsibility to be a frank 
and plain-spoken person, though it is a responsibility 
which any one must be praised for assuming, pro- 
vided he or she assumes it with an honest determi- 
nation not to find fault except upon good grounds, 
and with a disposition to give praise as freely, when 
it is deserved, as blame is bestowed when that is 
deserved. 

Aor 
DAGUERRE AND THE CHEMIST. 


A monument has lately been raised at Alais, his 
native place, to J. BP Dumas, one of the most famous 
chemists of France, who died some five years ago. 
Dumas was noted as the discoverer of certain im- | 
portant chemical laws or principles. An incident is 
related of him which illustrates the eager interest 
he felt in new inventions and discoveries. 

In 1833, when M. Dumas had already established 
au wide reputation in France, he was surprised one 
day by a visit from a lady, unknown to him, who 
insisted upon seeing him instantly. | 

“Oh, sir,” said the lady, ‘‘you are the only one | 
who can prevail upon my poor husband to give up | 
the chimera which he is following. He is at work | 
ut some chemical experiments which are bringing | 
us nothing but ruin. He declares that he will suc- 
ceed some day, and that his discovery will bring us 
fortune. But, surely, sir, it is the dream of a mad. 
man! And in the meantime we shall starve.” 

The great chemist learned that the name of the 
rash experimenter was Daguerre, a man of whom 
he had heard as a scene-painter of reputation. 

Dumas requested Madame Daguerre to send her 
husband to him, and the next day M. Daguerre called 
upon him. As soon as Dumas caught the idea of 
the discovery, which was that of the “daguerreo- 
type,”’—the beginning of photography,—he listened 
with breathless interest, and before the account was 
over believed in it as firmly as Daguerre himself. 

A few hours afterward the wife of the inventor 
went to Dumas to learn the result of the interview. 

“My dear woman,” said Dumas, “I heard your hus- | 
band’s story, and instead of telling him to give up 
his ideas, I told him that he was on the track of a 
tremendous discovery.” 

The wife was in dismay. 

“Don’t be alarmed, madam,” said the chemist. 
“Your husband will continue his researches at my 
expense. You must not oppose him, but sustain 
him and admire him.” 

From this time on, in fact, Dumas followed and | 
counselled Daguerre in the experiments which 
finally gave the world the invention of photography, 
and brought world-wide fame, if not great fortune, 
to the former scene-painter. 





+O - 
OUR FATHERS’ DRESS 


One hundred years ago the leading men of the 
United States read in their Bibles that the body is 
more than raiment, but they dressed according to 
the advice of worldly-wise Polonius: 

“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy,— 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 

When Governor Bowdoin, a tall, dignified man, 
reviewed the troops assembled at Cambridge, in 
1785, he was dressed in a gray wig, cocked hat, a 
White broadcloth coat and waistcoat, red small 
clothes, and black silk stockings. 

John Hancock, thin in person, six feet in stature, 
was very fond of an ornamental dress. He wore a 
wig when abroad, and a cap when at home. A gen. 
tleman who visited Hancock one day at noon, in 
June, 1782, describes him as dressed in a red velvet 
cap lined with fine white linen, which was turned 
up two or three inches over the lower edge of the 
velvet. He also wore a blue damask gown lined 
with silk; a white stock, a white satin embroidered 
waistcoat, black satin small-clothes, white silk 
stockings and red morocco slippers. 

Washington, at his receptions in Philadelphia, 
was dressed in black velvet; his hair was powdered 
and gathered behind in a large silk bag. His hands 
were encased in yellow gloves; he held a cocked hat 
with a cockade on it, and its edges adorned with a 
black feather. He wore knee and shoe buckles, and 
at his left hip appeared a long sword in a polished 
white leather scabbard, with a polished steel hilt. 

John Adams, on the day of his inauguration, was 
dressed in a full suit of pearl-colored broadcloth, 
and his hair was powdered. Chief-Justice Dana, of 
Massachusetts, used to wear in winter a white 
corduroy surtout, lined with fur, and held his hands 
ina large muff. The Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts wore, till 1793, robes of scarlet, 
faced with black velvet, in winter, and black silk 
gowns in summer. 

At the beginning of this century, powder for the 
hair became unfashionable, tying up the hair was 
abandoned, colored garments went out of use, 
buckles disappeared, and knee breeches gave place 
to trousers. 

~@> ——— 


READY WIT. 


After the vigorous but indecisive battle of Perry- 
ville, Bragg’s army, encumbered with its long trains, 
was pushing through Kentucky toward Cumberland | 
Gap. From every direction the enemy seemed to be 
closing in on its line of march, and fighting to repel | 
constant attack became the order of the day. | 

Shoe leather was scarce and food was scanty, and | 
many men, footsore and faint with hunger, were 
obliged to rest by the way to rejoin their companions 
later at the camping place by a tramp after nightfall. | 
Such delay was often necessary, though he who} 
straggled far was sure to be captured. | 

Late one afternoon General Hardee, familiarly | 
known to his men as “Old Tactics,” had been mak- 
ing dispositions to cover the rear, and was now) 
riding rapidly at the head of his staff to overtake 





the column on the march. A weary veteran was 
seated by a spring near the roadside bathing his 
swollen feet in the cool, clear waters. 

“Come, come, man, close up! close up!” called 
the general, in his quick, sharp tones. “The Yanks 
will get you!” 

The lank Alabamian slowly rose, and taking off 
his remnant of a hat to challenge the officer’s atten- 
tion, gravely responded : 

“General, in your Tactics we learned how to form 
double column on half distance, but you never 
taught us how to perform double distance on half 
rations.” 

“No,” said the general, good-naturedly, as he rode 
forward, ‘but history will show how you did it.” 
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ANIMALS AND EARTHQUAKES. 
The terror of animals during earthquakes is a 
phenomenon which is well known in countries 
where these disturbances of the earth occur. The 


agitation of cattle, sheep, horses, dogs and domestic | 


fowls is often great, even at the very first warning 
sounds and movements of an earthquake. In Japan, 
and in Italy as well, it is believed that animals are 
aware that an earthquake is coming before it arrives, 
and make signs showing their fear. 


Pigs, dogs and geese are said to be the best earth- 
quake prophets, and the people watch these crea 
tures very closely when they begin to act strangely. 

Men of science explain in this way the supposed 
prophesying of earthquakes by certain kinds of 
animals. It is supposed that, by means of their 
superior physical sensitiveness, animals perceive 
the first premonitory shocks of earthquake, which 
are so gentle as not ‘to be perceptible to the duller 
sensibilities of human beings. 

Animals, as a rule, are not much afraid of thunder 
and lightning, or other ordinary convulsions or 
tumults of nature. The difference is probably due 
to the fear which animals almost always have of 
anything that appears to be out of the course of 
nature. This fear has been called the superstition 
of animals. 

This “superstition” is shown by a dog when a 
bone is snatched away from him by a concealed per 
son, by the aid of a thread attached to the bone. 
The dog, seeing the bone disappear, apparently by 
its own motion, and being quite unaccustomed to see 
bones move on their own account, is generally so 
badly frightened as to run away. 


ae 
LAND SICKNESS. 

A surgeon of the United States Navy, in recount 
ing his experience on a sloop-of-war off the coast of 
Texas during the Civil War, speaks feelingly of the 
homesickness—terralgia, he calls it—which some 
times afflicts men in such circumstances. 


The sea is really always the same, whether at rest 
or in angry commotion, and its monotony at time: 
becomes simply terrible. Occasionally we were mar 
tyrs to that terrible disease known as land sickness 
which is common among men who spend months 
at sea, far from home, far from the refining influence 
of women, far from land with its changing pictures 

The malady comes on insidiously in dreams, when 
one’s sleeping ears catch the rippling music of rivu 
lets between their grassy banks, the rustling of June 
leaves and the music of birds. Then the dreamer 
wakes and hears but the steady swash of water six 


his sleep begets an uncontrollable desire to step once 
more upon dry land, to smell the earth, to fill the 
lungs with other than salt air, to stretch himself out 
once more upon some green bank, and watch the 
sunbeams filtering through the thick foliage over. 
head. 

Now and then this becomes a real disease, and the 
victim must get away, or his mental poise will be 
overcome. More than once, during our long term of 
service, lasting more than six months at this time 
were the surgeons of the fleet compelled to invalid 
men and send them home without any discernible 
cause except this. 


——_—___~— — 
BALANCING THE ACCOUNT. 


Mr. Vernon, like many other suburban residents, 
amuses himself by keeping fowls. It was his inten- 
tion when he first began it, to make it a self-sup 
porting source of entertainment, and he had some 
hope of saving a little money in the supply of poul 
try and eggs for his own table. 


But “chicken food” costs money, and all the coops 
and fences and roosts which Mr. Vernon thought 
necessary cost much more, so that it was only by 
great industry that he kept from losing instead of 
making money in his raising of chickens. 

One day he found that his account for the week 
did not balance. He was behind in his accounts. 
He sat and pondered over his column of figures for a 
little while, then put on his hat and went down to 
the hen-yard. Presently his daughter Eva saw him 
coming back to the house bringing a big rooster— 
headless. She ran out to meet him. 

“Why, papa!” she exclaimed, “‘what did you kill 
old Brahma for?” 

“For dinner, my dear,’ answered her father. 
*“‘He’s worth three dollars, and I’m three dollars 
behind ia my chicken-accounts this week.” 

He took the fowl into the kitchen, then went on 
into the library and took up his account book, 
credited himself with the price of the big rooster, 
and announced with pride that he had balanced his 
account! 

+O — 


A DESPERATE DEBTOR. 


During the War of 1812, many banks outside of 
New England suspended specie payments, and the 
people were forced to use irredeemable bank bills as 
money. 


At the close of the war a national bank was 
created upon a sound basis, which caused the “irre- 
deemable rags” to disappear. Among the anecdotes 
of the time was this: 

A man carried to a bank in Pennsylvania some 
bills which it had issued, and demanded gold and 
silver for them. The cashier replied that the bank 
did not pay gold and silver. 

“Give me, then,” said he, “bills of the United 
States Bank.” 

“We have none.” 

“Then give me bills on any bank in New Eng- 
land.”’ 

““We have none of them.” 

The man, growing desperate, exclaimed, 


“Pay me, then, im the best counterfeit bills you 


have!” 
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12. Pfalzburg taken by the Germans, 1870. 

13. Dean Stanley born, 1815. 

14. George Washington died, 1799. 

15. Battle of Nashville, 1864. 

16. France acknowledges the United States, 1777. 
17. Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, died, 1830. 

18. Thomas Corwin died, 1865. 
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For the Companion, 
THE INDIAN BEAR'S TALE. 


I used to know an Indian bear, 
Whose tale, though sad and brief, 

1 now propose to tell to you; 

And while the tale is strictly true, 
Its owner was a thief. 


It does seem strange that any cub, 
That’s wicked, through and through, 
Should yet be able, without fail, 
Always to wag an honest tail,— 
And yet, the tale és true, 


*Tis true the only honest thing 
About this Indian bear 

Concerns the tale that here is told, 

About the tricks, both sly and bold, 
Of which he had his share. 





His father was defunct and dead, 
His mother’s life went out, 
His brother was extinct and gone, 
His sister died, and he alone 
Was wandering about, 


Small wonder that the orphaned waif, 
With heart bowed down and sad, 

Moved into town, and there grew up, 

In friendship with a brindled pup 
Whose character was bad, 


The pup was long, and lean, and lank, 
And had a single ear; 

The bear was short, and fat, and plump, 

And so his master called him “Chump,” 
The puppy he called “Queer.” 


“Chump” used to climb a little tree, 
That near the pantry stood; 
Climb in the window—on the shelf— 
Then slyly help his greedy self 
To many kinds of food, 


He'd throw his plunder on the ground, 
Where “Queer” was standing guard, 
And then that cub and brindled pup 
Would eat that stolen fodder up, 
And not work very hard. 


“Chump” did not know red peppers burn, 
But stole one—cruel fate— 

And ate it with such greedy haste, 

He never stopped to try the taste 
Until it was too late. 


Anti then we thought he would go wild 
With pain and mad surprise,— 
He danced and howled, and moaned and sighed, 
And coughed and sneezed, and whined and cried, 
And mopped his streaming eyes. 


One day “Chump” tracked the kitchen floor 
All muddy with his feet; 
And then the cook, with voice and broom, 
Persuaded him to leave the room, 
And drove him to the street. 


Out there the master caught the scamp, 
And took him back again: 

Then took a whip and beat him well, 

While “Chump” kept time with step and yell, 
But more in fear than pain. 


“Chump” learned a lesson then and there,— 
He learned to be discreet, 

To lick his paws clean at the door, 

Then roll across the kitchen floor, 
And never touch his feet. 


In time these rascals bolder grew,— 
Their lives were very bad,— 

They even killed a lot of sheep 

That farmer Sell sold butcher Keep;— 
Then butcher Keep got mad. 


He loaded up his trusty gun 

With powder and with lead, 
And watched and waited all one night, 
That he might get a steady sight, 

And shoot the robbers dead. 


Now “Chump” and “Queer” went out that night, 
But never back they came; 

A ball went through the neck of “Queer,” 

And “Chump” was shot behind the ear; 
Each met a death of shame. 


Before he died, “Chump” barely said, 
“I’ve not done as I ought; 
I long have feared some trouble bruin’,— 
Companions bad bring certain ruin,— 
I cannot dear the thought.” 


“I know it well,” poor oe replied, 
“You bear a heavy load; 

You've led me down instead of up,— 

Your bad example’s sent this pup 
Adown perdition’s road.” 


And so they died,—the bear and pup,— 
They’ll steal no more, nor quarrel; 
tach lived a life of sin and shame, 
Each left behind a tarnished name, 
A tale that bears a moral. 


MORAL. 


The tails that they bore were different tails, 
In their days of pilfer and pelf, 

But the moral of each is the same, I know: 

Choose well the companions with whom you go, 
And always be honest yourself, 





PORTE Woop. 
~@> 
For the Companion. 


LOOKING HIGHER. 


woman, well-known throughout the country 


for her goodness and shrewd insight into human 
nature, was for many years occupied in trying to 
educate and elevate the working women of an 


inland town. 


many mistakes at first. 
When I began to make acquaintances among 
the girls in the P—— mills, she said, I was dis- 


gusted with their vanity and frivolity. 


\tans because he put out his eyes that he might | 


She confessed to having made 


They 


cared for nothing but dress, and spent their poor 
earnings upon tawdry finery and pinchbeck jew- 
. lused to lecture them incessantly on this 
point, arguing against their folly, but in vain. The 
wind blowing against a stone wall had more 


elry 


pow 


er than my reasoning or my eloquence. 


After some time, however, reading-rooms were 


esta 


blished for these women, lessons were given 


them in cooking, sewing and vocal music; they 
were led to form guilds, to help orphan children, 
the sick, and women poorer than themselves. 


actively to work, and lo! in a few months the 
tawdry finery had disappeared. 
|came neat and quiet, and occupied only a small 








Their brains and hearts were awakened and set 
Their dress be- 


share of their attention. My conclusion was, 
that if you want to conquer a fault you must 
climb above it. 

Democritus was highly applauded by the Spar- 








not see the fine horses and jewels belonging to his | 
neighbors, which excited envy in his heart. 

He might have gained his end as surely, and at 
a less price, if he had taught his eyes and thoughts | 
to rise above the diamonds and horses. | 

We have all heard of the foolish man who spent 
his life raking together the mud and muck upon 
the high-road, while the stars of heaven burned 
unnoticed above him. Yet the fault was not in 
the mud for being mud and in its place, but in 
the man who would not lift his eyes. 

What does the eye of your soul see oftenest ? 
Is there nothing higher than that for you to look | 
upon ? | 

~@> 


BY RAIL TO EUROPE. } 


The wonderful achievements of science in this 
epoch of the world have suggested still others, and 
since so many things that were regarded a few years 
ago as impossible have been realized, it is hazardous 
to say in advance that any new project is altogether 
ridiculous. Some projects, nevertheless, may fairly 
be called audacious, and among them one which has 
been broached to build a railway from the United 
States to Europe by way of a bridge across Behring 
Strait. 


Explorers who have recently visited Behring 
Strait bring back some very interesting information. 
According to Bove, the explorer who has most thor- 
oughly mapped the region, the width of the strait 
from the extremity of East Cape, on the Asiatic 


side, to the “| of Prince of Wales Cape, on the | 


American side, is not more than forty-five miles, 
and within this distance, placed almost in a straight 
line, as if to supply the foundation for the abutments 
of a bridge, are the three Diomede Islands. 
Moreover, the water of the entire strait is com- 
paratively shallow. The greatest depth reached by 
the sounding line between the two capes is less than 
thirty-two fathoms, or one hundred and ninety-two 
feet, while the average of soundings throughout 
the strait fall short of twenty-two fathoms. Caissons 
for the foundations of great bridges have already 


been sunk to a depth of more than one hundred and | 


twenty-five feet. 
The two continents are, in fact, joined by sub. 


marine banks, and it is known that at a former time | 


this connection was still closer, so that animals and 
species of plants crossed from one continent to an- 
other. The natives of the region still preserve the 
tradition of this joining of the land. 

The Chukchis, who greatly resemble the Eskimos, 
and who live on the Asiatic side, relate that the land 
which made the former isthmus sank into the water 


during a terrible combat between a warrior and a | 


great white bear. 

Mr. John Muir, an English engineer, has returned 
from Behring Strait fully convinced that it would 
be practicable to construct a bridge across this strip 
of water separating America from Asia and the Old 
World from the New. If he is right, the notion 
that a railroad may be built connecting New York, 
Boston and San Francisco with St. Petersburg, Ber- 
lin and Paris is not so entirely a matter of fancy as 
it has been regarded. 

The Russians already have a definite project— 
although it is as yet far from realization—for a rail 
way to traverse Siberia, and connect St. Petersburg 
with the Pacific Ocean. This trans-Siberian railway 


is to be built by the Russian Government; it has | 


already crossed the Ural Mountains, and will, it is 
estimated, cost some four hundred million dollars. 

The Americans, on their side, have already projected 
a railroad, which may or may not be built, to extend 
to the shore of the mainland near Sitka, Alaska. A 
railway to Prince of Wales Cape, however, would 
run further eastward than this line, and no great 
natural obstacle would stand in the way of its con- 
struction. It would run along the river valleys, and 
parallel with the mountain ranges instead of across 
them. 

But a journey by rail from New York to Paris, 
even if the engineering genius of the future should 
muke it possible, would take a much longer time, 
even on the fastest express trains, than a voyage 
across the Atlantic on a fast steamer, and would 
cost very much more. It would be a luxury to be 
enjoyed only by wealthy people who strongly dislike 
ocean travel. 


o> aa 
STATESMEN’S FAREWELLS. 


Tradition in Virginia still preserves an account in 
detail of the retirement of Washington and Ran- 
dolph from office. The circumstances in both cases 
were picturesque and strongly indicative of the 
peculiar but different characters of the men. John 
Adams was inaugurated President in old Indepen 
dence Hall, Philadelphia, in 1797. During the cere- 
mony a vast crowd thronged the open space outside 
|the building, blocking up the street for many 
| Squares. 





When the inauguration was over, Adams appeared 
| at the door of the hall, says the old chronicler, and 
was received with but slight applause. Thomas 
Jefferson, the new Vice-President, followed, and 
| also met with a reception, friendly indeed, but not 
markedly cordial. 
| Behind them came the man who had held the first 
place in the nation for so many years, and who had 
now voluntarily surrendered it. He wore a quieter 
dress than the new dignitaries, knee-breeches and 
| black silk stockings, with a coat of gray velvet and a 
light sword. ‘ 

When he appeared not a sound was heard, but as 
he turned to walk down the street the vast multi- 
tude followed him as one man. In profound silence 
they passed down to the Indian Queen Hotel, where 
he lodged, and there the throng paused while he 
ascended the steps. 

On reaching the doorway he paused, and leaning 
with one arm against the jamb, surveyed the great 
mass of human beings. He had led them into free- 
dom; he had for so long been a father to them! 

He did not speak a word, but after looking at them 
in silence, he slowly raised his hand with an im- 
pressive gesture of farewell; then he turned and 
entered the door. 

As he passed out of sight a strange sound was 
heard, a sound never to be forgotten by those who 
listened to it. 
a hoarse, irrepressible sob from myriads of voices. 


John Randolph, when failing health made it nec- | 


essary for him to retire from Congress, rode to 
Charlotte Court-house, where his constituents had 
assembled to re-elect him. They were quite un- 
aware of his presence or of his purpose till his 
tall, bony frame and pallid face suddenly appeared 
before them upon the platform. : 
“Twenty-eight years ago,” he said, **you sent me, 
a beardless boy, into Congress. The clerk asked me 
| if I was of lawful age; I told him to ask you. You 


| rode away. 
| 


It was neither a cheer nor a cry, but | 
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say you have had a faithful representative; I say no 
man has ever had such constituents. 

“It is time for me to retire. I am summoned 
before a higher tribunal, to ask a verdict of acquit- 
tal from a Judge above all others. People of Char. | 
lotte! here is the trust you placed in my hands 
twenty-eight years ago. I am a dying man.” 

He leaned forward as though rolling a great weight 
toward them. 

“It is too heavy for me! 
back!” 

So profound was the emotion of his old friends 
and neighbors that they stood silent and breathless 
as he passed through them, mounted his horse, and 


Take it back! Take it 





a } 
For the Companion. 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC. 


Along the wild Atlantic’s rugged shores 
jhite winter holds an undisputed reign, 

The w‘nd shrieks like a frightened thing in pain, 
And, dashing sudden on the frozen floors 
Of sodden sand, the swelling water roars, 

Breaks into foam and surges back again, 

And quickly comes the hiss of hail and rain, 
As from the North the storm its fury pours. 


But on these fair Pacific shores the day 
Broods sweetly ‘neath its golden wings of light, 
Like some mild angel, come from heaven’s height, 
The low, white waves, like happy lambs at play, 
Leap softly from the sea’s green pastures bright, 
And Peace, their shepherd, dreams beside the way. 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 
—__+o-—___—_ 
WELL-EARNED. 


The first money one really earns bas a value and 
an importance peculiarly its own—a value which is 


| increased if the money is earned by hard and faith 


ful labor. One man, at least, will never forget how 
he felt on receiving his first wages. He was a boy 
of fifteen at the time, a Western farmer’s son. Early 
one morning 2 neighbor appeared unexpectedly at 
the door. 


‘*My boy’s down sick to-day,’’ he said, ‘“‘an’ I won 
dered if I couldn’t git your Jimmy to drap corn for 
me in a piece I’m just finishing up. Of course I’d 
expect to pay him for it.” 

As our corn was all in, says the gentleman, and 
my father was always glad to oblige a neighbor, he 
said at once that I might go. 

I was greatly pleased with the idea of being paid 
| in cash for my services, as I had never worked away 


from home, and the “spending money” that father | 


occasionally gave me did not seem like money I had 
earned. 

Up and down, down and up the long furrows I 
tramped before Farmer Gray’s hoe. It was an ex 
ceedingly warm day, and Farmer Gray was a ‘smart 
worker,” and evidently intended that I should earn 
|my money. I had fairly to trot before him, while 

he frequently encouraged me to renewed speed by 
| saying: 

“Hurry along, my son! Git along as fast as you 
kin. It’s the only way to make a livin’ in this 
world.” 

We stopped just long enough to eat our dinner, 


afternoon. 


Then Mr. Gray said: 


“Now, sonny, you can make up the balance o’ the | 


day weeding my onion bed.” 
sol 
| cheerfully : ‘ 

“*S’posin’ you jist split up wood enough to last 
Mis’ Gray to-morrer, an’ then help me do my feedin’ 
| —for good measure, you know.” 

It was quite dark when Mr. Gray pulled out his 
pocket-book. 


“Well, sonny,” said he, ‘“‘you’ve done right well, | 
an’ I don’t mind payin’ a man his money when he’s | 
About how much, now, ought I to pay 


airned it. 
you, eh?” 
| I was modest and bashful, and told him to pay me 
| what he thought I had earned. 


cents. Folks workin’ by the day don’t gin’rally stay 
to supper, an’ as you did I reckon fifteen cents’ll 
| be *bout right. Here’s your money, an’ next time I 
want a boy I’ll give you a chance.” 
I took the money with a good conscience. I had 
certainly earned it. 


ean «@— _ 
WONDERFUL. 


An Englishman, travelling in Burmah, gives a 


the natives regarded his air pillow. The very igno 
rant, like the very wise, find plentiful occasion for 
wonder in what to people in general seem only 
commonplace objects and occurrences. 


I began blowing up my air pillow. The Burman 
nearest my corner, who had been watching my pre 
arations for bed with sleepy interest, sprang to life 
with a start as he saw the pillow increasing in bulk, 
and sat upright on his mat. 

** Ahmay /—mother!””—he exclaimed 
¢ ee! Oo gyaw! Poh gine !”—‘Hi, you fellows! 

400k here! Look here, all of you; look at this!” 

Slumberers were rapidly awakened by the noisy 
scrambling of the wakeful members of the party; 
= I was soon surrounded by a crowd of squatting 

gures. 

Ko Chaik and his family, roused by the scramble 
and the loudly murmured “ Ahmays /” as the pillow 
slowly swelled, glided quickly in, by twos and threes, 
and by the time I had screwed up the nozzle the 
entire household and all the visitors were among 
the audience. 

‘““What’s that for?’”’ asked Moung Gyee, a little, 
wizened-up man, like a dried monkey. 

“A pillow for the head,” I replied. 

“A wind head-bag,” said Moung Daw, promptly, 
and his remark elicited a universal murmur of 
“Houkbah! houkbah!” which might be freely 
translated, “Ah yes; of course, of course.” 

The pillow was now gently taken from my knees 
and passed slowly from hand to hand, patted and 
pinched, squeezed, smelled, tasted, and bumped on 
the floor. 

Eyes were applied to the nozzle, but they could 
make little of that, and after the pillow had passed 
about the entire room, receiving as much criticism 
as a new fossil in the hands of a learned society, it 
was respectfully placed by Moung Daw at the top of 
the spread blankets, balanced on one end against 
the wall, where it continued to receive silent admira- 
tion. 

“Show us how it is done,” was the next demand. 

I yawned widely, but unscrewed the top and re- 
turned the curiosity to Moung Daw, who forced out 





“He moung 








satisfaction. 
a site 


PURSUED BY CROCODILES. 


On the Congo, near the equator, live the Ba-Nga- 
la, with whom the explorer, Stanley, had his hard. 
est battle when he floated down the great river. 
They are the most powerful and intelligent of the 
Upper Congo natives, and since Captain Coquilhat 
established a station in their country, four years 
ago, they have become good friends of the whites. 





An exciting event occurred recently in one of their 
many villages, and Essalaka, the chief, went to 
| Captain Coquilhat and told him the story: 
| “You know the big island near my town?” he 
said. ‘Well, yesterday, soon after the sun came up, 
one of my women and her little boy started for the 
island in acanoe. The boy is twelve years old. 


leaned over to look at something in the water. 
next moment a crocodile seized her, and dragged 
her from the canoe. 


| almost like tales of magic. 


and finished planting the corn at about four in the | Apache character, so I said: 


ulled weeds till nearly seven o’clock, when I | 
was called in to supper, after which Mr. Gray said, 


| and looked in every direction, but the prairie was 


‘Well, then,” he replied, ‘‘s’posin’ we call it fifteen | 


laughable account of the astonishment with which | 


the air in the faces of his friends, to their great | 


‘He says that while his mother was paddling she 
The 


Then the crocodile and his 
mother sank from sight. 

“The paddle was lying in the canoe, and the boy 
picked it up to paddle back to the village. The 
crocodile was swimming toward the island; he could 
tell this by the moving water. 

‘With a sudden resolve to try to save his mother, 
the boy paddled after the crocodile. The creature 
reached the island and went out on land. He laid 
the woman’s body on the ground. Then he went 
back into the river and swam away. He was going 





after his mate. 


“The boy paddled fast to where his mother was 
lying. He jumped out of the boat and ran to her. 
There was a big wound in her breast; her eyes were 
shut, and he thought she was dead. He could not 
lift her; he dragged her body to the canoe. The 
crocodile might come back at any moment and kill 
him; but he worked like a hero. Little by little he 
got his mother’s body into the canoe; then he pushed 
away from the shore, and started home. 

“suddenly we heard shouting on the river, and 
saw the canoe, with the boy paddling as hard as he 


could. Every two or three strokes he would look 
behind him. The crocodile and his mate were after 
them. 


“If the crocodiles caught the*canoe, they would 
upset it with a blow, and both the boy and his 
mother would be lost. 

“Eight or nine of us jumped into canoes and 
started to the rescue. We came up when one of the 
crocodiles was not more than an arm’s length away. 
We scared the beast off, and brought the canoe to 
shore. When the boy tried to walk he fell down, he 
was so frightened and tired. - 

“We thought the woman was dead, but in a little 
while she opened her eyes and asked for the boy. 
We laid him beside her; she stroked him a few 
times with her hand; but she was hurt too badly. 
She soon closed her eyes, and did not open them nor 
speak again. Oh, how the boy cried! But he had 
saved his mother’s body from the crocodiles.” 

As Essalaka told this story the tears coursed down 
his cheeks. Instances of strong affection are fre. 


| quently seen among the people of this tribe. 


+> 
VANISHED. 

The stories told by Western travellers of the ease 
with which Indians can conceal themselves sound 
One needs to be on the 
spot in order to believe them. The author of “Life 
among the Apaches” describes a surprising perform 
ance in this line. 


While crossing an extensive prairie, dotted here 
and there with shrubs, “Quick Killer,” my guide, 
volunteered to show me with what dexterity an 
Apache can conceal himself, even when no special 
opportunity exists for such concealment. The offer 
was readily accepted, and we proceeded a short dis 
tance, until we came to a small bush, hardly sufli- 
cient to hide a hare. Taking his stand behind this 
bush, he said: 

“Turn your back, and wait untill give the signal.” 

This proposition did not exactly suit my ideas of 











“No, I will walk forward, until you tell me to 
stop.’ 

This was agreed upon, and quietly drawing my 
pistol, and keeping a furtive glance over my shoul. 
der I fr malbsoate I had not gone ten steps when 
Quick Killer hailed me to stop and find him. I re. 
turned to the bush, went round it three or four times, 


smooth and unbroken. It seemed as if the earth 
had opened, and swallowed up the man. 

Unable to discover him, I called, and bade him 
come forth, when, to my surprise, he rose, laughing 
and rejoiced, within two feet of the position I then 
occupied. With incredible skill and activity, he had 
completely buried himself under the thick grass, 
within six feet of the bush, and had covered him. 
self with such dexterity that one might have trod 
den upon him, without discovering his person. 

I took no pains to conceal my astonishment and 
; admiration, which delighted him exceedingly, and 
he informed me that the Apache children were regu 
larly practised in this game of hide and seek, until 
they became perfect adepts. 


es 
DREAMLIFE. 


While it is well known that the most abstruse 
problems have been worked out in sleep, and the 
most astounding plots found in dreamland, still the 

| majority of dreams yield nothing that can be con- 
verted into every-day power. A fool is not turned 
into a wise man when he goes to sleep, though the 
opposite of this does sometimes seem to be true. 


Said a distinguished woman, “I made up the most 
exquisite bit of poetry in my dreams. It comforted 
me unspeakably, and as I awoke I repeated the 
words mechanically over and over again: ‘The cow 
was struck with an inverted toadstool, and there’s 
the end of it.’” That was the poem! 

An artist of repute heard terrible groans, followed 
by piercing yells from the next room, where a 
friend was sleeping. Thinking that a burglar must 
be murdering the man, he jumped to the rescue. He 
found his friend sitting up in bed, asleep, but sob- 
bing and crying like a baby. After a few vigorous 
shakes, and stern appeals to his manhood, he man. 
aged to bring forth the following appeal : 

“Don’t youcome! It will get you, too! 
of the way! It’s dreadful!” 

“What is the matter?”? demanded the artist. 

“Boo-hoo!” wailed the dazed dreamer. “I have 
been in such awful danger! Boo-hoo!” 

“It’s all right, old fellow! Tell me what it is.” 

The crying man sat up in bed. He wiped his eyes 
with the sheet, gulped down a sob, and ebly said: 

“Oh, I’ve had such an awful time! I’ve been 
chased all around by a piece of brown paper!” 


Get out 


a 
DINAH’S DOG. 


Dogs do sometimes perform astonishing feats, it is 
true; but as the common saying is, there is reason 
in all things, and one’s credulity should not be too 
heavily drawn upon, even in favor of a canine pet. 
Dinah, a black woman, lived alone in a small 
cabin with a little yellow dog of which she was very 
fond. 








One day she left a pot of soup to simmer on the 
fire while she walked to town to make some pur ‘ 
chases. She returned a little late, and to her dismay 
found that the soup-meat had been “lifted clar out 
de pot,” as she announced in thrilling tones to her 
neighbor just over the way. 
“Come see; jes’ look in dat soup-pot, de laws a 
massy! Whar dat er meat? What you t’ink, Sis 
Green? Dat meat clean gone! An’ what I wants 
to know right now.” she cried, wheeling about 
defiantly, “is who done bin took dat meat?” 
‘Wha’ dat you say, Sis Dinah? De meat ain’ in 
de soup-pot!”’ said Sister Green, rubbing her hands 
together. “‘Clar to grasus, dat is curus; for dey aint 
ben nobody roun’ here as I seed, ’ceptin’ *twas dat 
er dorg. I jes’ b’lieve, shor’s you borned to die, 
honey, dat dat ar dorg jes’ crip’ in here an’ tuk dat 
meat; dat’s what my min’ tell me, Sis Dinah.” 
“Wal, ef dat dorg was dat smart, dat he come in 
here an’ lif’ off dat lid, an’ tek out dat ment, an’ den 
kiver up dat pot again, an’ den walk off an’ shet dat 
| door—ef dat dorg kin do all dat, [| woulden take no 
| tousend dollars for him, dat I woulden. But, Sis 
| Green. I done doubt he done it.” 
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For the Companion. 
NED’S IDEA. 


His cheek against the window pressed, 
His hands at rest, 

Our little Ned, with eyes of blue, 

So clear and true, 

Watches the snow as, thick and fast, 
The flakes fly past. 


Queer questions in his small brain grow, 

He wonders so: 

“Where do they come from, mamma dear, 
Down into here? 


Maybe they’re feathers, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Poor old Belle’s tangled wig was taken off, and | 
a dainty white cap put on instead. This, with a 
long white dress from one of mamma’s old aprons, 
made a sweet baby of her. Rag Polly, who was 
black with dirt, was made into a black nurse by 
a coat of shoe polish and a calico dress and cap. 

Day after day the children worked, and by 
Christmas-time there was a big pile of playthings 
in the Santa Claus drawer. 

Even papa was pressed into the work when the 
soap-box play-house was made. But Ned and 
Daisy papered the walls and carpeted the floors | 
and furnished it. Ned made a centre-table out of | 
a spool, with a square of cardboard glued on top, 
Daisy covered it with red velvet paper from some 
bordering, and it looked fine enough for any doll. 

I wish you could have seen the canopy-top car- 
riage he and Ruth made, with auntie’s help, from 
an old roller-skate. 

All the family were interested, and when pack- 





|ing time came the nursery was full of gifts for 
| the big stocking. 


Mamma told them to be brave and wait till | 
another Christmas, and so the little, old, faded | 
stockings were not hung up. But Baby Mollie | 
asked God, with a little sob in her voice, to please 
let Santa Claus have just one little thing for her, 
and she went to bed with one tiny stocking fast | 
in her chubby hand, ‘So as to be all yeady when | 
he comes,”’ she said. | 

But God had not forgotten these little ones of | 
His. The big stocking came that very night, | 
while they were fast asleep, and Mrs. Gray went | 
to bed with a happy heart. 

‘*‘Wake up, Charlie. 
Santa Claus has been here, after all. | 
Mollie. It is Christmas morning.” 

The children dressed in a hurry and ran down. | 
stairs, Charlie holding Susie’s hand tight in his. 

When they reached the room the two older ones | 
stopped, eager, but half-afraid, at the sight of the | 
great stocking leaning beside the kitchen fireplace. 
Baby Mollie, who had run ahead in her white 
nightgown, was not one bit afraid; she ran | 


I think 
Come, 


Susie, come. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
i. 
ENIGMA. 
My seas, oceans and rivers all are dry, 
My mountains and plains are equally high, 
Great cities rest on my bosom wide, 
Yet there’s not a nook wherein to hide. 
I can be folded, rolled or furlead, 
Yet I comprise the whole wide world. 
H. A. G: 


2. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





pretty things, 
From snow-birds’ wings. 


“Or,” and a swift light, 
eager, wise, 

Shines in his eyes, 

“Our maples drop their 
leaves, you know, 

Down here below. 

I’ve seen them fly, when 
the wind blew hard 

All round the yard! 





“And maybe God has a 


Words of seven letters. 


1. A subordinate officer 
in England appointed by a 
sheriff. 

2. An opponent. 

3. The omission of one or 
more letters in the middle 
of a word, 

4. Gowned. 

5. To thrust into. 

6. Formed into 
knots. 

7. Boundaries. 

s. Charlatanical. 

9. A town in Northum. 


small 











garden high 

Up in the sky; 

And I wonder, mamma— 
don’t you s’pose, 

That, when it snows, 

*Tis an angel shaking the 
snowflake-trees 

With a little breeze?” 
ADA C. STODDARD. 


== or 


For the Companion. 


SANTA CLAUS’S 
STOCKING. 


‘Who wants to help 
Santa Claus?’ asked 
auntie, coming into the 
nursery one dismal morn- 
ing in December. 

‘“Wedo! wedo!”’ cried 
the twins. 

The other children all 
wanted to help, too, so 
auntie unrolled her bun- 
dle and took out a great 
stocking made of un- 
bleached cotton. It was 
as tall as Ruth, and made 
the children’s eyes open 
with wonder. 

“Santa Claus is going 
to send this to Charlie 
Gray and his sisters,” 
said auntie, ‘‘and he wants 
you to be little Santa 
Clauses, and help him fill 
%.”° 

“Oh, goody cried 
Harry. ‘Tan I put my 
ball in right now ?”’ 

“No,’’ laughed auntie. 
“You must give away 
things you helped to 
make, not that grandpa 
gave you. You may look 
over all your playthings, 
and lay everything that 
is old or broken in a big 
pile. Then we’ll see what 
we can do.”” 

The children were soon 
busily at work, while 
auntie went off to consult 
mamma. She came back 
with some paste, scissors, 


ha 











berland County, England. 

10. A course of law. 

11. A Scripture proper 
name. 

12. A little poem of thir 
teen verses or rhymes. 

13. A betrayer. 

14. Gaping. 

Primals.— An entertain 
ment givenin New England 
on Dec. 16, 1778, not much 
relished by the English, but 
highly enjoyed by the Amer 
icans. 

Finals.—The name of a 
battle which occurred on 
Dec. 18, 1862. 

CYRIL DEANE. 
3. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. I dwell at the sign of the 
fire, 

Though it 

harm. 


does me no 


ae 


. The gardener must use 
me in spring, 
If with flowers he would 
charm. 


- Tamaharbor that shel- 


ters— 
The sailor’s delight. 


+ 


- Lam most beautiful gar 
dens, 
A paradise quite. 
- Sometimes I’m rare when 
I’m common; 
This sounds strange, I 
confess, 
But when I have told you 
I’m reason, 
*Tis easy to guess. 


4. 
WORD SUBTRACTIONS. 


or 


1. Take a box from a fire- 
arm, and leave regard. 

2. Take metal fromarule, 
and leave those. 

3. Take a i from a 
small line, and leave an an. 
imal. 

4. Take calamity from a 
ring or bracelet, and leave 
long, heavy hair. 

5. Take a large covered 
wagon from a kind of sheep, 
and leave a great quantity. 

6. Take a hailing from an 
old-fashioned ship, and 
leave a kind of hemp. 

7. Take a measure from 
to impair, and leave the 
heart. 

The initials of the sub- 
tracted words, which con. 
tain three letters each, form 
the name of a famous liber. 
ator who died on the 17th 
of December, 1830. 

ROSE MADDER. 





Answers to Puzzles in 





and a roll of pink cam- 


Last Number. 








bric. 


‘Here, Ned and Daisy, you may take the pic- | 


tures of Red Riding Hood and the wolf, and 
paste them smoothly on these big pieces of paste- 
board. Mark them into squares when they are 
dry, and I will cut them for you. They will make 
a fine box of ‘Sliced Animals.’ 

“Harry may cut out all the pictures he can 
find, and Ruthie and I will get this pink cambric 
cut into leaves and sewed together. Then you 
can paste the pictures in, and make a pretty book 
for Baby Mollie.” 

Auntie found so many ways to fix the broken 
toys that it seemed almost like magic to the chil- 
dren. 

She showed Ned how to make a beautiful little 


this she harnessed a tin horse, with worsted for a 
harness. 

The Noah’s ark was glued together, and into it, 
to keep the few remaining animals company, 
Went three men, with peanuts for bodies and pins 


for legs, one peanut rooster, with a bit of the | 


feather-duster stuck on for tail and wings, a 
peanut owl with paper wings, and a peanut cradle 
With a tiny doll inside. 


| box of peanut-candy. 
cart out of a candy box and some old spools. To | 


Mamma and auntie helped with the packing. 
Into the foot went a lot of grandpa’s best apples, 
and a big round pumpkin for pumpkin-pies. 
Then came a warm little suit of Cousin Tom’s, 
and two pairs of new shoes, that Uncle Max sent 
down from the store. 
had outgrown went in next, a coat too, 
Cousin Nan’s last winter’s hood. ‘The great leg 
of the stocking held a warm shawl and a com- 
fortable for the children’s bed. 

When the stocking was almost full the little 
folks had their turn. 
laid in the things as they were handed up; dolls 
and carts, books and games, pop-corn and a big 
Everybody put in some- 
thing. Baby’s gift was a string of spools for 
‘oder baby,”’ and even Carlo came trotting up 
with the worsted ball that was his especial play- 


| thing. 


* * * * 


Christmas was coming on Green Street, too, and 
poor Mrs. Gray was very sorrowful as she thought 
of the three little children who had gone to bed 
with tears in their eyes, because Santa Claus was 
not coming to their house that year. 


A blue dress that Daisy | 
and | 


| straight up to the stocking, and clasping her little 
|arms around it, laid her cheek on its big side, 
crying, ‘‘Santa Caws has lef’ us his ’tockin’, his 
berry own ’tockin’, tause we didn’t hab any! 
| Dear old Santa!” 

Then what a happy time they all had, and how 
good grandma’s chicken tasted, and how well the 
blue dress fitted, and best of all, how lovely the 
dollies and playthings were! I wonder which 

houseful of little children was the happier that 
| day ? GRACE BROWNELL PECK. 
= 49> 
A LAby asked her little boy how his grandma 
was. He replied, ‘‘She says she is awful nervous, 
but I don’t see anything the matter with her except 
the cover all rumpled up on her cheeks”’ (wrinkles). 


Ruth stood on a chair and | 





Betsy's ankle was swollen, and pained her. 
Mamma asked, ‘How long has it been hurting 
you, dear?’’ “O mamma,” she said, “It has 
been complaining for a long time !"’ 

WILLIE fell and hurt his side, one day. Running 
in to his mother, with tears in his eyes, he sobbed, 
‘“‘Mamma, mamma, I’ve hurt my edge so bad!”’ 
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Austerlitz, Washington. 


4. 1. Watch on the Rhine. 2. Mar cell lays.—Mar 
sellaise. 3. Battle Hymn of Gustavus Adoiphus. 4. 
Ray cocks y March.—Racoezy March. 5. Russian 
Hymn. 6. Austrian National Hymn. 7. St. Patrick’s 
Day. 8. Wearing of the Green. 9. Blue belles of 
Scotland. — Bluebells of Scotland. 10. Lily burly 
row. Lilliburlero. 11. Rule Britannia. i2. God 
Save the Queen. 13. Ye Mariners of England. 14. 
Hail Columbia. 15. Star Spangled Banner. 16. 
Yankee Doodle. 17. Rei, White and Blue. 18. 
John Brown’s Body. 19. Marching through Georgia. 
20. Dick see.—Dixie. 21. Maryland, my Maryland. 
22. Tramp, Tramp. 23. America. 24. Battle Cry of 
Freedom. 
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For the Companion. 
FLAT-FOOT. 

The bones of the foot are arranged from behind 
forward in the form of an arch, upon the top of 
which falls the weight of the body. The bones are 
held together by ligaments which yield a little when 
pressure is applied, thus forming a sort of elastic 
cushion which prevents the sudden jar of walking 
or jumping from being communicated to the rest of 
the body. 

Under normal circumstances the arch should sus- 
tain the weight of the body, and when a person rests 
his whole weight upon one foot, there should be a 
space at the middle of the sole which is not brought 
into contact with the floor except at the outer border. 

In certain people, whose tissues become lax through 
debility, the tissues which bind these foot-bones to- 
gether lose their normal tension, becoming flaccid 
and easily stretched, so that the bones are not kept 
in their fully arched position, but tend to flatten out. 

Such a condition is known as flat-foot. It may 
be present in varying degrees, and is difficult of cor- 
rection in proportion to the extent of the falling 
and the length of time it has existed. Persons whose 
occupation forces them to stand or walk a great 
deal, especially if they are very heavy, are most 
likely to suffer in this manner. 

There is noticed first an aching sensation in the 
arch of the foot or under the heel. Sometimes 
almost the only evidence of the condition is the 
presence of pain, which may be thought to be neu- 
ralgic or rheumatic, and may be situated at a dis- 
tance from the real seat of the trouble. The patient 
walks with a peculiar stumping step, as though he 
had wooden feet, and generally “toes out.” 

Recent cases are relieved without much difficulty. 
Sometimes it is sufficient if the person makes an 
effort to walk with the toes straight forward, and to 
tread upon the outer border of the foot; or a similar 
end may be gained if the sole of the boot is built 
up a little thicker on the inner side. 

In older and more severe cases artificial supports 
become necessary, these being plates of steel, either 
worn inside the shoe or built into the counter. The 
immediate relief to the wearer is very great, and 
generally a complete cure results after a longer or 
shorter time, the ligaments becoming strengthened 
and allowing the artificial support to be discarded. 


‘i ae = 
INVENTED BY CHANCE. 


An alchemist, when experimenting in earths for 
the making of crucibles, found that he had invented 
porcelain, and a watchmaker’s apprentice, while 
holding a spectacle glass between his thumb and 
forefinger, noticed that through it the neighboring 
buildings appeared larger, and thus discovered the 
adaptability of the lens to the telescope. 

A Nuremberg glass-cutter one day, by accident, 
dropped a little aqua fortis upon his spectacles, and, 
finding that it corroded and softened the glass, con- 
ceived the idea of etching upon it. He drew figures 
upon the glass with varnish, applied the fluid, and 
cut away the glass about the drawing. When the 
varnish was removed, the figures appeared, raised 
upon a dark ground. 

The process of whitening sugar was never known 
until a hen walked through a clay puddle, and then 
strayed into the sugar-house. Her tracks were, of 
course, left in the piles of sugar, and when it was 
noticed that the spots where she had stepped were 
whiter than the rest, the process of bleaching sugar 
with clay was adopted. 

An English stationer once adopted a fanciful 
mode of dressing his window, by placing in it piles 
of stationery, so arranged that pyramids should be 
formed. In order to finish these piles accurately, he 
cut some cards, to bring them to a point. Some of 
these cards were sold for writing paper, and as they 
were too small, when folded, to be addressed, the 
stationer invented envelopes to contain them. 

The wife of an English paper-maker one day 
dropped a blue-bag into one of the vats of pulp. 
When the workmen saw the colored paper they were 
astonished, and their employer was so angry at the 
mischance that his wife did not dare confess her 
agency in bringing it about. 

The paper was stored for years, as a damaged lot, 
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and finally the manufacturer sent it to his agent in 
London, telling him to sell it at any price. Fashion 
at once marked it for her own. It was rapidly sold 
at an advanced rate, and the manufacturer found it 
difficult to supply, at once, the great demand for! 
colored paper. | 
Thus it seems that Dame Fortune looks out for her | 
children, and when they are slow in learning useful 
secrets and possibilities, drops a word of advice in 
their way, so that they cannot choose but read it. 





a 
UNEQUALLED. 


An epicure, who was also an ardent sportsman, 
was asked suddenly to name the best fish. He was 
greatly embarrassed, he says. He thought of the 
delicious smelt, of the salmon, of the shad, of the 
Spanish mackerel, and the more he thought, the 
more impossible became the decision. Then all at | 
once the word came to him, and he answered, “Gen- | 
tlemen, I think the best fish is a fresh fish.” | 





This reply was almost as happy as one given by 2} 
famous negro cook in Richmond. | 

A company of diners-out got into « warm discus- | 
sion as to which bird should be pronounced the finest | 
for the table. 

Some favored the woodcock; others set the canvas- 
back duck at the head; a Philadelphia man stood up 
for the reed-bird; a Western man talked about the 

rouse and the pheasant, and one or two would have 
it that none of these were equal to the grass plover. 

Finally it was agreed to leave the question to the 
cook. He hesitated, looked from one man to an- 
other, and scratched his head. Then he delivered 
himself thus: 

“Gemmen, ’pears to me dat de best bird am de 
American eagle, nicely spread out on a silvah dol- 
lah. 

His verdict was approved, and he got the dollar. 


anneal 
MAKE-BELIEVE. 

The New England Primer impressed the alphabet 
upon the memory of an earlier generation by certain 
rhymed couplets. The lines which served as a hook 
on which to hang the letter C— 

“The Cat doth play, 
And after slay,” 
have their statements of fact 
by a communication to Nature: 


fully substantiated 


Animals have a keen sense of “‘making believe,” 





which is the essence of play. A child’s first game 
is bo-peep—a make-believe. When a pair of friendly | 
dogs have a jolly tussle, they make believe to engage | 
in deadly combat. 

A striking instance of this occurred to me some 
years back. I gave a dead mouse to a kitten. It 
was the first time she had seen one, and she sniffed 
at it inquisitively before deciding on tossing it about. 

A pair of slippers lay on the floor. She Sropped it 
into one of them, and immediately proceeded to 
look for it most zealously in the other slipper, till I 
took up the first, which contained her booty; then 
she showed that it was no real lack of memory that 
had sent her on the bootless search. 





‘insignias 
ASTRONOMY. 


“Oh, what’s the use of having one word sound so 
much like another!” exclaimed a little girl, who 
had innocently stated that a man stood on a parallel, 
instead of a parapet. “It mixes you up so!” It 
does, indeed, and the results of such mixing are 
every day apparent, in forms more or less amusing. 


“You will always be prettier than I,” said the 
same little girl to her sister, “because your hair 
grows so even, and mine turns up in a cow-catcher.” 

One day the conversation turned on astronomy, 
and one and another member of the family pleaded 
ignorance of all but the most elementary knowledge 
of the science. 

“T know the Pleiades when I see them,” said one, 
‘but I’ve forgotten how many stars there ought to 

e 


“] recognize the Dipper,” said some one else, and 
at this point the youngest member of the family 
broke in. 

“And O’Brien!” cried she; ‘don’t you know 
O’Brien, with his sword and belt?” 

Some of them thought they did, though under a 
slightly modified name. 

de a 
INSIDE OUT. 


A wise doctor was asked to name a few of the 
things most productive of ill health, and the first 
item he mentioned was patent medicine. Much of 
this stuff is taken with little more intelligence than 
was displayed by a certain Bridget. 


She did not come down to her morning work, and 
the housewife went upstairs to see what was the 
matter. The girl was in bed, looking very much 
cast down, and complaining of pain and violent sick- 
ness, 

In answer to her mistress’s question, she explained 
that she had a cold, and had taken some patent med. 
icine which had been recommended for the children. 

“How much did you take?” asked her mistress. 

“Well, mum, I went by the directions on the bot 
tle. It said, ‘Ten drops for an infant, thirty drops 
for an adult, and a tablespoonful for an emetic.’ I 
knew I wasn’t an infant or an adult, so I thought I 
must be an emetic, and the pesky stuff has pretty 
nigh turned me inside out.” 


- _— 
NOTHING NEW. 


Uncle Abimelech Barnes regards himself as dread. 
fully abused by his wife, Aunt Amanda, who scolds 
him more or less, doubtless with good reason. 


The other day Aunt Amanda complained of being 
ill, and sent Uncle Abimelech for the doctor. The 
physician arrived, felt Aunt Amanda’s pulse, and 
told her to show her tongue. 

“Um!” said the doctor, shaking his head. “A 
pretty bad tongue, Mrs. Barnes; a very bad tongue.” 

Uncle Abimelech wriggled a little at this, and 
presently managed to get the physician a little to 
one side. 

‘Look a-here, doctor,” said he, in a whisper, “that 
don’t prove nothin’ at all. She’s had the wust kind 
of a tongue ever sence we was married!” 


> _ 
ALMOST. 


The little girl of whom this anecdote is related 
had been for some time trying to capture the fishes 
in a small brook by means of a bent pin and a 
thread line, when she came flying into the house in 
a state of breathless excitement. 

“O mother, I got it!” she exclaimed. 

“Got what, my child?” 

“Why, I got the fish!” 

“But where is it? 
home?” 

“Why, mother,” said the innocent angler, her 
voice changing to a more subdued tone, “I got it, 


Why didn’t you bring it 





but it unbit and div.” 





| whole story. 
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The Ivers & Pond Piano Co. will send Pianos 
anywhere in the United States ON APPROVAL,—to be | 
returned, railway freights both ways at their expense, if | 
unsatisfactory. For full particulars, see first page of 
Premium List cover. [Adv. 


— = 
A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 

are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 

Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections, Con- 

taining nothing injurious, they may be used at all times | 

with perfect safety, and are especially adapted for 

children and invalids. Sold only in boxes. (Ade. 

oe: See 





Christmas. 

Do not forget that the WATERBURY WATCH was the 
first low-cost watch ever made which was a real and 
accurate time-keeper, and also that it is to-day the 
cheapest watch in the world which is warranted to keep 
good time. Besides the long-wind ** Series £,” the Com- 
pany now make both a regular and a smaller size with 
stem-set and short-wind, “Series J,” and “Series L.” 
These are sold only by regular retail watch dealers. [Adv, 
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THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 
good and powerless to harm. A solid 
extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 
FOOD it would be difficult to conceive of anything 
‘more wholesome and’ delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED ; an incomparable 





aliment for the 
growth and protection of 


IN ANTS AND CHILDREN ; a superior nutritive in 


continued fevers, the most 
nourishing and strengthening food for 


NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; ands, reliable 


remedial agent 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 


Ladies’ Silk | 


Rubber 





| 
Mackintosh 
Garments, 


The most beauti- 
ful ever shown in| 








this or any other | 
market, weighing | 
only from 10 to 12 | 
oz. each. 


Send for samples 
and directions for 
measuring. 


BARKER & CO., 


27 MAIDEN LANE, cor. NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 


business in Boston (direct with consumers). 


premiums. 


Ss. 


get goods that are direct from the IMPORTERS 
) 


of 100 per cent. 


testify to our undoubted re 
00,000 
Tea and Toilet Sets, Silver Ware, Lam 
amount to $40,000 this year aside from our 
fee sales. 





you nothing and will interest you. 120 pages. 


E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee, China 
Wealso 
carry a large stock and sell at the lowest_possible 
Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated Ware, 
Lamps, ete. To those who take the time and trouble to get 
up Clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer 
In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 
value for the money invested and get a premium, 7) you 
you 
uy Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four 
profits and pay for a premium but do not get it. In an article 
published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was 
claimed the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a profit 
The moral is plain, buy from first hands. 
We have been doing business in Boston for 15 years, and Thou- 
sands of COMPANION readers who have been our customers will 
ability. We do a business of nearly 
yearly, and we expect our Cash sales of Dinner. 
8, etc., will 
y ‘ea and 
Our illustrated Price and Premium list tells the 
We like to mail it to all who write for it; it costs 


Of Arabia can never 
sweeten your gloves, 
handkerchiefs, or sta- 
tionery so delightfully 
and permanently as the 
delicate Sachet powders 
prepared with the ut- 
most skill and care by 
Metcalf. Their pure and 
lasting fragrance is a 
constant delight. One 
ounce sample glass jar 
of Jockey Club, Helio- 
trope, or Violette, by 
mail, 25c. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont St., Boston, 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 


Ew YORK. 
Sold by all Druggista, 


All the 
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BUT 


LUE LABEL 
KETCHUP 


is made from crushed 


RED-RIPE TOMATOES, 


Slightly Seasoned with 
Pure Spices, thus re- 
taining the Natural 
Color and Flavor. 


Made and guaranteed by 


Curtice Brothers Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


NOT 


How Cheap, 












TOMATO 


KeTcHuP 


CURTICE BroTHeRs ©° 
ROCHESTER wy. USA 


Sold only in our pa- 
tented corrugated screw- 
cap bottles. 








Beware of Artificially Col- 
ored Catsups. 


HOME-MAKER, 


Marion Harland’s Magazine, 
Pronounced to be the Best and Cheapest 


Of Household Publications. 

A BOON TO HOUSEWIVES 
AND HOME-DWELLERS. 
Exceptionally Brilliant Programme 
for the Coming Year. 

One Complete Novel, Two Novelettes, Fifty Short Stories. 
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f 
and 
for 
OUSEWIVE 
Subscription price $2.00 per year. 
cents each at all news stands. 


stamps for sample copy. 
PANION when you write. 


The Home-Maker Company, 


19 West 22d St., New York. 


Single copies, 20 
Send ten cents in 
Mention YouTH’s Com- 





ENCLISH DECORATED 


Dinner Set, No. 90. 112 Pieces. 


Premium with an order of $20.00. 


Or packed and delivered at depot for 
$8.50 Cash. We have hundreds of other 
Sets, plain and decorated. 


Cof- 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 801 Washington Street, Boston. 


Have ‘you ever 






















































































noticed the difference in shape, style and finish of 
the BRASS BIRD CAGES shown you by your 
dealer, There is something about the looks of a 
Bird Cage of the proper form and finish that is 
attractive to the eye. The 


HENDRYX CAGE 


is made of the BEST SPRING BRASS WIRE, 
FIRMLY RIVETED, (no solder being used) 
and we commend it for its Lightness, Strength, 
Durability and Elegance of Finish. All 
jirst-class dealers every where sell them. 4 

Be sure and ask for the HENDRYX CAGE, 
but if you have any trouble in finding them, we 
will, on receipt of $4.00, send you by express, 
securely packed, an Elegant Cage, our No. 310 
as shown in the cut, Complete with cups, metal 
tipped perches and mat. 

An Elegant Holiday Present. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX COMPANY, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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forward more than a mile an hour against an 
| incoming tide. 

Arctic storms frequently come with the sudden- 
ness of a Dakota blizzard, and the one that over- 
took us on that day, when we were about half- 
way across to the island, could be seen coming 
| over the placid water like a black cloud of de- 

struction, and at a rate of speed that nearly cap- 
| sized our frail structure, which stuck high out of | 

SOME TIGHT PINCHES IN THE ARCTIC. | water like an old-line battle ship. 
* The two Eskimos sank to the bottom of the scow, 

The “tight pinches” of an exploring expedition, | and were really quite valuable as ballast, the only 
and especially those of one into the Arctic regions, | use to which they could be put. 

form the most interesting part of it to most people. Our course was oblique to the waves that the 

The mishaps and misfortunes of my party, un- | high wind soon produced, and so loose was the 

fortunately for the literary part, but fortunately | framework of the scow, which was merely bound 

for the physical comfort of those who composed | together by whalebone strips, that it took the shape 
it, were not many or very serious. Still we hada of the water like a lot of floating sawdust, rather 
few and heard of many others while living among | than as a rigid body, as a boat should do. 

the strange natives of that desolate region. The motion was enough to have made a pirate 

The first ‘‘pinch’’ we had came long before any | seasick, but I suppose the hard work and the peril 
difficulty was expected, and was more literally a| of the position prevented our thinking of sucha 
pinch than we desired it to be. It was a pinch of | thing, or we should have been rendered helpless. 
the ship between two grinding ice-floes, and for a | Some idea of the labor we had to perform may be 
few minutes we thought we would be sent to the | formed by the fact that we were three and a half 
bottom. But fortunately the vice-like pressure | hours in going the last mile, although, of course, 
was removed. in so long a time and with such hard work, some 

Our captain had had his attention withdrawn | of us were frequently lying exhausted in the 
from the management of the ship for a short! bottom of the boat, “helping the Eskimos to keep it 
while by a visit from the captain of a whaler near | from upsetting,’’ as one member expressed it. 

by. Both ships were waiting to get through the| When we reached the island at half-past nine 

ice of Hudson’s Straits. | o’clock—having started from the mainland at five 

It merely happened at that time that one of the | in the morning—we were thoroughly exhausted 
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the rough paddles we had could not force us | hunter told me how they worked in such weather. 


The dog’s sense of smell is used instead of the 
hunter's sense of sight. Going to the windward 
of the game locality the hunter watches his dogs, 
and when their noses go up into the air he knows 
that game is to the windward, and he follows in 
that direction. When the actions of the dogs 
warn him that he is near, and that they may 
frighten the game, he leaves the animals with the 
boy, and creeps forward on whatever may be in 
his front. The Eskimo hunting-dog never barks 


| under these circumstances, but his whinings and 


jumpings might be heard. 

In a very few minutes, probably, a reindeer’s 
form will be made out in a hazy way, and the 
hunter can stalk it so advantageously now that 
he has little or no trouble in securing it. The fog 
at such times is an assistance. If there is a herd 
he will probably get two or three. Toolooah 
secured three within as many hours, and thus a 
threatened disaster was avoided by as ingenious 
hunting as I have ever known. 

But one of our sieges of starvation after the 
sledge journey was over was really a very tight 
pinch for even the Arctic regions, and we all 
suffered a great deal, while one person succumbed 
in the village. 

It was caused by long-continued bad weather, 
making hunting impossible. -Not but that the 
Eskimo can stir out in the fiercest storms, but 
these storms sometimes drive the game away so 
that no amount of hunting can secure it. 


of the children and the old, for the Eskimo plan 
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death to have a ballooner to dinner. They’s 
yellow-legged chicken fried, too, to-day. I see 
Sphinxy and her ma fixing it when I was to the 
pump, a spell ago.”’ 

“But what do you mean about the Nile ?’’ per- 
sisted the stranger. ‘“‘My name is Sewall, and 
I'll be much obliged for a dinner, but I don't 
understand. That’s the Ohio River, and I must 
surely have come down in Illinois.” 

‘“Shucks, now,”’ laughed the farmer. ‘Reckon 
you've lost your bearings, careering and shassay- 
ing up ‘round in the clouds in that machine o’ 
yourn. In Egypt you be, and I reckon you won’t 

| find a pearter section of country nowhur you'll 

| look for it. Come on in, and have some dinner. 
| Taint dinner-time for half an hour, but I reckon 

| you'll want to rest up some, before you explain 
your star-cart to an old fellow like me.”’ 

“Oh no, Mr. Shelby,’ said Mr. Sewall, ‘*your 
hospitality shan’t run away with your curiosity 
in that way. Let us spend the half-hour with the 

| balloon. I'll be delighted to tell you anything I 
can about it.” 
| They were still looking at the balloon and talk- 
| ing it over when a tall young girl, wearing a green 
| gingham sunbonnet and a freshly starched pink 
| calico frock, came out across the cornfield from 
the farm-house. She walked up to her father 
and, without looking at the balloon or the balloon- 
ist, said, ““Paw, come to dinner. Maw says it’s 
spiling powerful fast for lack of eating.”’ 
Then she turned and walked away toward the 


*That’s Sphinxy,” said her father in a tone of 





least skilled seamen was at the wheel, directing | 
the ship’s course. On account of his lack of | 


marine capabilities he had received the sobriquet 
of “the farmer.”’ This is no sign that he had ever 
followed the honorable occupation of tilling the 
soil, for sailors merely allude to this as one degree 
of incapacity in seamanship, the worst of which, 
I believe, is to be called ‘‘a marine.”’ 

“The farmer’’ was not one-half as fearful of 
the ice as our captain was, and when he attempted 
to shoot the Eothen between two great cakes of ice 
that were really small floating fields of that ma- 
terial, the ship brought up with a thud that nearly 
upset all the people on the deck. 

Between the two sea-captains, however, both of 
them fine ice-masters with a long experience in 
the dangerous navigation of northern waters, we 
managed to clear the ship from her perilous pre- 
dicament, although at one time the ice-pack set in 
solidly around us for a hundred yards. 

We could feel the little ship careen, and the dull 
grinding of the ice-tongues on her bottom sounded 
like a distant thunder-storm growling along the 
horizon. 

After the first Arctic tight pinch was over, and 
an examination showed that none of the ship’s 
planks had been pinched in two, the conversation 
turned on ships being caught in the Arctic ice- 
fields, and their slim chances of escape under 
unfavorable circumstances. 

Our visiting captain had seen a ship squeezed 
so tight that the deck planks opened wide enough 
to let the oakum drop out. But even then the 
ship was not lost, for when the pressure was 
removed the side planks sprung back into place, 
and the leakage was not so great that it could not 
be controlled until the ship could be repaired. 

Fortunately for us the ice-pack was an open one, 
and it was rather an accident than even bad steer- 
ing on the part of ‘the farmer’’ that we got into 
so much of it, which soon opened and let us out. 
Ships have been known to be caught between two | 
colliding fields of ice of many acres in extent, and | 
to be lifted completely out of the water by the 
impact, the uninjured vessel resting on the field of 
ice until the change of ice separated the fields once | 
more and she was launched into the water again, 
having popped up out of the water somewhat like 
a cherry-stone between the thumb and forefinger 
of some urchin trying to snap it at a comrade. 

Our second tight pinch was still of a marine 
character, but of a less extensive nature. It 
occurred through the ignorance of the white men 
as to the sea-going qualities of an Eskimo seal- 
skin boat, or more properly scow. This is but 
sealskin hide stretched over a Jarge wooden frame 


and wet to the skin, and threw ourselves on the 
beach and hardly stirred for four or five hours. 

It was our first and, probably it is unnecessary 
to state, our last trip in an Eskimo skin boat, and 
to this day it seems marvellous to me that it did 
not upset in the high waves. Had it done so we 
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would have either drowned or got to the shore 
sooner than we did, for anything could have swam 
faster than our clumsy craft. 

The records of Arctic exploration teem with 


tight pinches in the way of deprivation of food, | 


and hardly an expedition is well-known that has 
not gone through some severe ordeals of this 
character. Indeed, it is the pivot on which hangs 
the fact whether an Arctic expedition will be well- 
known or not more than any other, as many that 
have had long series of such misfortunes are 


publicly much better known than those which | 


have done more, but have not any record of 
severe and sensational suffering. 

I am glad to say that our tight pinches in that 
way were more interesting from the manner by 


of meeting these ordeals is the apparently cruel 
one of depriving the weak and decrepit to support 
the best hunters, not from any really selfish reason, 


pride. ‘Most women folks would have stood 
around and pestered us to death asking questions, 
‘What is that?’ ‘How did it get here?’ and all 
but that they shall be in the best physical condi- | the like of that. But Sphinxy, if you notice, 
tion to secure relief by hunting when it is possible | tends strictly to her own business. ‘Paw,’ says 
todo so. Tf one could see and appreciate their | she to me, ‘come to dinner,’ says she. That’s 
enough for Sphinxy, and no questions asked. It’s 
always her way. . 

“Why, onst they was a cyclone come suddin 
one night, first one ever heard of in this part of 
the country. Sphinxy, she was milking the 
speckled cow when it struck the milking-shed. It 
took the cow and her both right up, whirled ’em 
round and whisked ’em off and landed ’em both 
on that thur island out yander in the river. I had 
to fetch ’em both off in a flatboat 

“Sphinxy scared? Nota bit of it! 

‘«*Paw,’ says she, ‘I’m sorry I spilt all that 
good fresh milk,’ says she, ‘but it didn’t seem to 
be Speckle’s fault no more nor mine,’ says she. 
Never asked once what struck her. No, Sphinxy 
never asks no questions. Said afterward she 
knew the Nile wouldn’t drownd nobody.”’ 

“Do you really call the Ohio the Nile down in 
this Egypt?’ asked Mr. Sewall. “I remember 
now kearing that Southern Illinois is Egypt.” 

*“Shucks, now, you’re getting your wits back, 
aint you?’’ laughed Mr. Shelby, as they walked 
toward the farm-house. ‘‘We call it the Nile here 
on our farm. Well, ‘this is the land o° corn and 
wine,’ and they aint no taller corn than mine.” 

Mrs. Shelby sat down to the dinner-table with 
her husband and their guest, whom she welcomed 
cordially, and concerning whose adventures she 
asked a hundred questions. She was a small, 
sallow, vivacious woman, and Mr. Sewall had 
searcely a chance to answer half her questions, 
so rapidly were they showered upon him. 

Sphinxy meanwhile, still wearing her green 
gingham sunbonnet, waited upon the table. She 
| really heroic and constant labor in terrible storms, | sliced a cucumber fresh from its cooling in a pail 
| going for days without sleep, it would be hard to} of cold well-water, filled Mr. Sewall’s glass with 
tell who fared the worst, those who were fed or} milk, and brought him a piece of pie. Still he 
those who were not. had not seen the face of the girl with the extra- 

The circumstances of this famine were not} ordinary name. She was hidden from observation 
| different from those of many others, but they were | hy her sunbonnet. 

, very real and severe to us. Fortunately, at the; Her figure was slender, and not ungraceful in 
| direst extremity, when for a week we had had} her clean pink frock, her hands were singularly 
nothing but walrus hide to eat, the weather cleared, | nice hands for a girl who washed dishes three 
the hunters of the village secured three walrus, tiines a day. 
and the famine was at an end. 

FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


The most harrowing part was to see the suffering house. 
| 
| 


AL-SKIN BOAT. 


After dinner Mr. Sewall sat upon the piazza 
| with his host and hostess for half an hour while 
the daughter cleared away the dinner things. 
They could hear the rattle of dishes in the kitchen, 
| but no sound of Sphinxy’s voice. 
| Mr. Sewall asked after a while how far it was 
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| SPHINXY. 


a little larger than the average-sized life-boat, and | which we just eluded them through the sagacity 
is one of the most unsteady models of marine | of our hunters than in any other way. Several | 
architecture that was ever made by man, civilized | times they saved us in this manner, and one of | 
or savage. the incidents I must relate. 





A balloon descended one day in the cornfield of 
a farmer on the banks of the Ohio, in that region 
of Southern Illinois locally known as ‘Egypt.’ 


to the railway station. 

‘It’s a matter of seven miles,’’ said Mrs. Shelby. 
“Be you going right back to Cincinnatah with 
your balloon ?”’ 








Our objective point was an island a little over | 
two miles from the mainland where we were | 
camped. This was at an Eskimo village, but as 
it Was summer the men were all inland reindeer- 
hunting, and no natives were left but a few boys 
and some decrepit old people. It was the un- 
trustworthy younger people who, by their repre- | 
sentations, increased our confidence in the rickety 
sealskin scow, and determined our using it to get 
to the island, which we were anxious to reach for 
certain surveying purposes. 

They evidently believed what they toM us, for | 
two of them were willing to go with us. Accord- | 
ingly they were enlisted in the crew, which other- | 
Wise consisted of four white men. 

It was a beautiful, still day as we started in the 
early morning. The long swells from the bay 
looked like polished glass. Had the weather not 
changed, we should have had but little trouble 
even in the wabbling boat that bent from side to 
side as we walked along its bottom as if it were in 
torture with every step, and writhing in agony 
therefrom. The best effurts we could make with 


We were in camp with not a pound of meat for 
the next meal, which I surely thought was a long 
way off, for a fog had settled over everything, so 
thick a hunter would have had to stumble over a 
reindeer to see it at all. 

If the fog had been a little bit thicker we could 
have eaten it, or if it had been a great deal thinner 
we might have seen how to get something to eat; 
but it was just at the right stage to deprive us of 
a meal either way. 

My best hunter, Toolooah, got out his Win- 
chester rifle, however, and prepared for a hunt 
which I thought was folly, but he told me he 
thought he would soon get a deer or two. His 
opinion was too good to be rejected off-hand. He 
harnessed up two dogs—a step which greatly sur- 


prised me, for the Eskimo never use dogs in hunt- | 


ing the deer, or had not done so in my long 


experience with them—and I thought the fog was | 
obstacle enough to overcome without the encum- | 


brance of dogs. 
He disappeared in the fog. A small boy fol- 
lowed him leading the two dogs, and then another 


| The aéronaut, a slight, serious-looking young gen- “T think I shall. It’s badly out of gear,’’ said 
| tleman with spectacles, extricated himself from | Mr. Sewall. ‘I shall know how to arrange it in 
| the balloon just as the farmer came running from | better shape next time.”’ 
the next field to the scene of the descent. “And you think you must be leaving us right 
| Reckon you lit suddin, didn’t you?” said the | off? That’s too bad,’’ said Mr. Shelby. ‘Well, 
| farmer. “Glad to see you, sir, on my property, | if you must go, I'll drive you over to town in 
| though folks doos gener’ly come in by the front} time for you to take the eight o’clock train this 
| yard when they're comp’ny. Much shook up, do | evening for Cinciniatah.” 
| you find ?”’ “T shall be very much obliged to you,” said Mr. 
| No, I thank you,” said the balloonist, ‘I’m | Sewall, ‘‘and if I could offer you —”’ 
| very comfortable. When I saw the ’chute was ‘Don’t mention it. Proud to have sky-scrapers 
jbound to come down anyway, I steered for aj come to visit us. Drop in on us whenever you 
|cornfield. It’s Iucky you didn’t have the river feel like dropping,’’ returned cordial Mr. Shelby, 
| run through this field.”’ laughing at his own wit, “and next time you 
“You mought have got some wet, that’s a/ drop, we’ll have a feather-bed out in the cornfield 
| fact,’’ said our farmer with an appreciative grin. | all ready for you, eh, mother ?” 
“Sphinxy says the Nile don’t never drown folks.” 
| “Sphinxy ? The Nile? Where am I, anyway ?”’ 


Sphinxy came out on the piazza. 

“Paw,” said she, ‘the cat’s fell down the 
“In Egypt.” | windlass into the well, the bucket’s jerked off and 
“In Egypt! Impossible. Why, I only left) the cat’s squalling.”’ 

| Cincinnati day before yesterday !”’ 


Mr. Shelby disappeared in great excitement, 
“Yet here you be,”’ said the farmer. ‘My | followed by Mrs. Shelby. Sphinxy turned to Mr. 
name’s Shelby, and my folks will be tickled to! Sewall, looked at him with a frank smile, then 
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ran out to the well to aid in rescuing the cat, whose 
accident she had announced with as much calmness 
as she had announced dinner, in the unusual and 
unexpected presence of a balloon and a balloonist. 
Mr. Sewall had smiled in return. 

Her look had expressed the most intense admira- 
tion. It was evident that the descent of the balloon 
and the appearance of the young stranger at dinner 
had touched Sphinxy’s imagination. Mr. Shelby 
was clambering down the stones within the well- 
shaft when his visitor reached the curb. It wasa 
perilous descent, and a still more slippery ascent 
after he had sent the drenched cat up in the rescued 
bucket. 

At six o’clock Mr. Shelby brought a rickety old 
buggy and a lean horse to the front gate, called 
‘*Hello the house!” and announced his readiness to 
take a passenger to town. 

Mr. Sewall, who had spent most of the afternoon 
in a sound sleep on the lounge in Mrs. Shelby’s best 
parlor, making up for sleep lost while in the clouds, 
came out refreshed and ready to go. They were to 
drive to the cornfield fence and take up the broken 
balloon. Mrs. Shelby shook hands heartily, and 
stood on the piazza smiling and speeding the parting 
guest. 

Sphinxy came around the corner of the house, and 
walked across the grass to Mr. Sewall. Half-way 
down the front yard, midway between her father at 
the gate and her mother on the steps, she stopped 
beside him. | 

She had left off her sunbonnet, and he saw a bright, | 
girlish face. She held out a small parcel. | 

“You might need it. Don’t open it till you get to 
town,” said she, blushing with timidity. Then before 
he could thank her or say good-by, she had put the 
parcel into his hands and had run away. Her pink 
frock whisked out of sight around the corner of the 
house directly. 

“‘What did Sphinxy present you with?” asked Mr. 
Shelby, as his guest got into the buggy beside him, 
looking at the parcel with much curiosity. 

“She said I’m not to open it till we get to the 
town,” replied Mr. Sewall. “It was very kind of 
her, I’m sure, whatever it is.” 

“Sphinxy’s a girl of few words. Never spoke to 
you at all till you was leaving, did she?” said Mr. 
Shelby, touching the lean horse with his hickory 
switch. 

“Not once,” laughed Mr. Sewall. 

At the railway station in the village he opened 
the parcel containing Sphinxy’s gift. It was a little 
old faded red silk purse, netted in an old-fashioned 
form, and gleaming through it Mr. Sewall could see 
two gold pieces. 

“Why, this is very kind of your daughter!’ he 
exclaimed, astonished, “‘but really I can’t accept her 
money. The purse looks like a keepsake, a treasure 
of her own, too!” 

“Itis. It belonged to her grandmother, who left 
it to her when she died, with them two five dollars,” 
said Mr. Shelby, in low tones of much sympathy and 
tenderness. “Sphinxy thinks the world and all of 
that money. I reckon she thought, being as you’d 
come by balloon, going home by train with car fares 
to pay and so on might come a little awkward to 
you.” 

“But you will take it back to her, and explain that 
I have more than enough to pay my fare to Cin- 
cinnati, won’t you?” said Mr. Sewall. ‘And tell her 
how much I thank her. She is very good and 
thoughtful.” 

“Sphinxy is a good girl,” said her father, ‘‘and 
she’s one that’s wonderful set in her own way, too. 
I don’t think,” he added, thoughtfully shaking his 
head, “I don’t think she would, to say, really stand it 
if I should take the purse back to her. No,” he said, 
with determination, ‘I can’t take it back to Sphinxy, 
Mr. Sewall. She’d take on and cry if I should do 
such a thing. I know just how that girl thinks, 
though she never says much. 

“She always feels as though nothing’s too good for 
anybody that comes to see us, and when anybody 
comes, so to say, right out of the sky, her granny’s 
present’s got to go, or Sphinxy wouldn’t be Sphinxy. 
She has had some notion of saving up her chicken 
and egg money to put with it and buy her a melo- 
deum, but laws! she’ll neverdoit. She’ll just spend 
all she gets along, for pink calico dresses for every 
day and white Swiss for Sundays, and there that 
purse ’ll lie in her trunk. ‘Take it along, Mr. Sewall, 
take it along, do. I really couldn’t take it back to 
her, nohow.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Sewall, reluctantly; then as a 
thought came into his mind he smiled, and put it 
carefully into his large pocket-book. 

“How did you happen to name your daughter 
Sphinxy?” he asked. “Give her my best thanks, 
won’t you? It’s an odd name.” 

“Yes, rather odd,” admitted Mr. Shelby. “But I 
noticed when she was a little bit of a slip of a thing 
that she never asked no questions the way her mother 
doos. Perhaps you noticed Mis’ Shelby’s way. She’s 
a powerful good woman, my wife is, but she can’t 
never seem to stop asking questions, and my girl’s 
just the other way. 

“We named her Maria when she was a baby, but 
when she was about three years old a man come 
through these parts, peddling reaping-machines. 
He stayed to my place over night, and he told me 
that he heard say that in the early original Egypt, 
back there in the old country, they was a race of 
women what never asked no questions. 

“Now them women is called sphinxies, and I says 
to my wife right off we’d name our little girl that. 
‘If she’ll grow up to be one of them kind of women,’ 
says I, ‘that’s the best kind of luck I can wish to her 
husband when she grows up.’ 

“My wife says —— Oh! there’s your train, Mr. 
Sewall. Got your check all right for that balloon? 
good! Now do come and see us sometime, and drop 
down on us whenever you feel like it. Good-by.” 

Mr. Sewall wrung Mr. Shelby’s hand gratefully, 
then hurried into his car. From the window he 
saw the tall figure in blue jeans, the kindly, smiling 
face, the gesture of affectionate farewell. 

About a fortnight later, the young aéronaut, whose 
regular occupation in life was in a large Cincinnati 
banking house where he held a responsible position, 
received a letter, which he put away, after reading, 
with two gold pieces in a faded silk purse. It was 
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of a spluttering pen, but it seemed to please Mr. 
Sewall very much as he redd it. This was the letter: | 

DEAR S1r.—Your letter came duly to hand, also 
the box with the music instrament by frate, which 
I took home and unloaded, and set it up the parlor 
before my wife and Sphinxy see me. 

And then in comes Sphinxy and sets down and 
played a piece she learned of her school-teacher, 
who has got a melodeum, and she says, as she played 
her piece, Paw, says she, this is an organ with 
thirteen stops, and I never sposed I’d ever have a 
melodeum like teacher, says she. And as to where 
it came from or anything about it she never asked 
no questions. 

So no more at presence from yours respectfuly, 

JOSEPH SHELBY. 

P. 8.—My wife presents her compliments and says 
tell you we are all very much obliged and so we are. 
Sphinxy went to town and bought a piece of sheet 
music with a song about a balloon man on it, and 
she sings it every night when she plays on the 
instrament. . 

The purse and its contents found their way back 
to Sphinxy the next summer, but Mr. Sewall keeps 
the letter. MINNA C. SMITH. 
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THE LIVING DIORAMA. 


This novel entertainment differs from other repre- 
sentations, owing to the fact that it is not necessary to 
drop the curtain in order to change the scenes, which 
may follow each other like the views of a diorama, 
although the persons who assume the various parts 
are all living boys and girls. 

First will be given an account of a stage very 
elaborate in appearance, although it can be made by 
any bright children, and so arranged that it can be 
set up in a parlor in an hour, or used 
in a hall, school-house or vestry, 
when it is desirable to earn money 
for charity. Four oblong frames, 
ten feet high and twelve feet wide, 
are made of joists. In a room with 
a lower ceiling, the frames must be made of a cor- 
responding size. On the front of No. 4a curtain of 
blue cambric is tightly drawn, and light clouds are 
drawn upon it with chalk. On the 
front of Nos. 2 and 3 green cam- 
bric should be cut and tacked to 
form an elliptical opening eight 
feet high and nine feet wide. Stand 
these four frames in order, one 
behind the other, with a space of 
three feet between each, and fasten 
them firmly by nailing a board from the top of No. 
1 to the top of No. 4, on each side. Instead of a 
curtain, two doors or scenes run in 
grooves behind No. 1, or the front 
frame, and a map of the world is 
drawn on them with colored chalk. 
Just in front of No. 4 frame and be- 
hind No. 3, a board platform two and 
one-half feet wide and six inches high is run on 
wheels, such as are made for barn doors, and are for 
sale in any hardware store. 

This platform is, of course, concealed by the pieces 
of green cambric which cross the bottom of the 
stage, being the lower part of the elliptical opening 
on Nos.2and3frames. After the performers have 
been seen for two minutes, the platform is drawn 
along by a person at the right side, and when out of 
sight, the performers get off, and the platform is 
pushed back for a second load or scene. 

Curtains go across to the sides of the room from 
the front frame, so that the performers are unseen 
while they get on and off the platform, and run 
around behind the blue curtain to change their dress 
and appear again if needed. 

When desirable to mark a period, the front screens 
can be pushed on very readily, by boys who stand 
behind each one. 

Much amusement may be made by asking the 
audience to guess the name of the scene represented, 
and a little prize may be given to the most suc- 
cessful. 

The teacher may also‘ illustrate the scenes with 
appropriate remarks, or read some passage or poem 
which is suitable to the occasion. A few specimens 
of each sort will be given which children may copy, 
and which will also help them to originate scenes 
for themselves. 

The first scene represents the Sachom Samoset 
welcoming the Pilgrim fathers. He stands on the 
left of the platform, and extends his hands to three 
stern-faced Pilgrims who stand at the right. The 
Indian wears a tightly fitting brown costume with a 
red blanket and skirt, all profusely trimmed with 
beads. His head is decorated with feathers, and he 
holds a bow in his left hand. The Pilgrims wear 
high, pointed hats, and white collars over long coats, 
with high boots over their pantaloons. 

Priscilla and John Alden next appear; the maiden 
coyly sitting at her wheel, and smiling at the bashful 
John. With this scene a short selection from “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish” may be read. 

The attack of Indians upon a settler’s family may 
be shown with a couple seated at a table on the 
centre of the platform, and three Indians on each 
side prepared to spring upon them with uplifted 
tomahawks. 

Then minute-men hurrying to Concord fight, each 
bearing his musket and powder-horn. For their 
costume, coats can be turned back, at the front, and 
faced with yellow, or some may have long waistcoats 
with large flaps, and carry their coats over their 
arms. 


“The trusty minute-men turned out 
To turn the British right about, 
And as the foreign legions break 
Right glad are they French leave to take; 
But minute-men on that great day 
Right bravely earned French leave to stay.” 

















Nos, 2 and 3. 




















The above lines may be read, and at the end a copy 
of French’s Statue of the Minute-man can be shown 
by a boy dressed in bronze-colored clothes with his 
face stained with ochre. The plough can be shown 
in profile and painted brown. 

Cornwallis in red uniform can next be seen hand- 
ing his sword to an officer in continental dress. 

The capture of André is a very effective scene. 
The handsome young officer, without coat or boots, 
is sadly regarding his three conquerors in rough 
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we will go back to Boadicea and her children. She | 
wears a robe of unbleached cloth falling from her 
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along the coasts of the Bay Islands, Florida, and 
among the West Indies, thousands of bushels of 


shoulders, and a tiger skin forms the back of her 
dress, over which her long, golden hair falls. She 
holds a huge knife, and two children crouch at her 


tropical seeds of every size and form imaginable, 
from little things not half so large as a kernel of 
wheat up to the great cocoanut, which when covered 


feet, covered by another tiger skin or fur robe. 

Next, King Alfred, who has fallen asleep, and) 

looks up in time to receive a severe reprimand from 

the woman who had left him to watch the cakes. | 
| 


with its thick husk often will not go into a water. 
bucket; flat, rounded, oblong, angled, wrinkled and 
irregular seeds, with eyes and covered with curious 
markings, « strange and interesting medley of vege. 
His dress may be a long, brown robe, and he wears | table productions. 
a wig and beard of unravelled rope. Hiscompanion,| In many places they cover acres of surface in the 
a gray dress, gathered around the waist, a high cap | water, or are piled up in regular ricks along the 
and kerchief. shore. 
Robin Hood and Friar Tuck may next appear; one How do all these get into the sea? Easily enough. 
clad in Lincoln-green with doublet and hose, and | In most parts of the tropics there are one or more 
the gray-robed friar with a red cord about his waist | rainy seasons in the year, during which, often in a 
ending in a gold tassel, ure seated one on each side | very short time, an immense amount of water falls, 
of a table laden with good cheer. | whieh carries vast quantities of seeds into the 
The princes in the Tower can be represented by | streams, and so into the sea. Sometimes the forests 
two handsome boys dressed in black velvet, with | reach to the shore, and the fruits that grow on them 
broad lace collars and cuffs, the smaller resting on | 


drop directly into the water. 
the shoulder of the taller, and both looking very sad| Some of these, such as the mangrove and the 
and downcast. 


Avicennia, germinate before leaving the tree, and 
Queen Elizabeth, in a high ruff and rich silk dress, are ready to begin life in the capacity of young plants 
sleeves puffed high at the shoulders, steps with her 


as soon as they find a suitable place to grow in. 
regal feet on the rich cloak which the gallant Raleigh | During storms the tide sweeps over large areas of 
spreads before her as he kneels at her feet looking | low land, bearing out an immense amount of loose 
up into her face. | material. Elsewhere the sea is constantly encroach. 
Then in the rival queens the fair Marie Stuart in| ing on the land, carrying away quantities of trees 
her black velvet dress trimmed with pearls, and | and undergrowth. 
three-cornered cap, looks timidly up at the haughty | On the east coast of Honduras I have seen acres 
face of Elizabeth, as she listens to her angry words. | of forest toppling over into the sea, where the shore 
Sir Walter Raleigh may next be seen enjoying his | was being carried away by waves and currents. 
pipe, while a servant is just about to dash a bucket Professor Agassiz estimated that from the mouth 
of water over him. of the Amazon River to the northern part of South 
Any illustrated Shakespeare will furnish an abun- | America, a strip of land not less than three hundred 
dance of material for the most effective scenes. | miles in width had been washed away by the Gulf 
Prospero in his long red robe, teaching Miranda, | Stream since the present species of plants have 
may be escorted by Ariel or Caliban. existed! It is believed that the Island of Trinidad 
Macbeth and the witches will give a good chance | was once a part of the mainland of South America, 
for making up quaint costumes and faces as they | and that the Orinoco River, or at least a portion of 
surround the great kettle. Rosalind and Celiain the | it, ran through what is now an island. 


| 
| 
| 





forest scene. Othello relating his adventures to 
Desdemona makes a fine contrast of the swarthy 
Moor in his bright tunic, and the fair lady in her 
white satin robes. Juliet and the nurse make a fine 
contrast of youth and age, one in plain black, with 
cap and kerchief, and the other in rich silk attire. 


carelessly trimmed with flowers, will always prove 
an interesting figure. 
Walter Scott is full of the very best historical 


And Ophelia, with her dress of simple drapery, | 


scenes and personages, which children will find very | 


Thrown thus upon the bosom of the sea, these little 
wanderers start out on their journey for unknown 
shores; it may be for days, months or years alone, 
or in great drifts; perhaps to be stranded on a cold, 
inhospitable coast to perish, or to land on some 
bright tropical beach to find a home as warm and 
sunny as the one they left, or possibly, like bread 
cast upon the waters, to return again “after many 
days.” 

Myriads of them, no doubt, become water-logged, 
and finally sink to the bottom. 


profitable to study out and combine. And Dickens’s| When the United States Coast Survey Steamer 
works overrun with humorous and pathetic scenes, | Blake was engaged near Havana in dredging, a large 
which can be copied from the many illustrated edi-| quantity of marsh grass, bits of rattan, bamboo, 
tions of his works. | sugar-cane, land shells, leaves and seeds were brought 
A little experience will enable the young people | up at one haul in over four hundred fathoms, which 
to present many new and beautiful scenes by build- | had undoubtedly come from the Island of Cuba. 
ing properties such as castles, boats and rustic | Many of these seeds, carried by the Gulf Stream, 
fences, which can be made in profile by a boy who | and swept by winds and storms, are landed on the 
can use a jig-saw. If a castle is made it can be | west coast of Europe, some of them even far up on 
nailed to the platform, and a step-ladder, placed | the rocky shores of Norway. 

behind it, will allow the performers to show at a| If one could imagine that these little waifs were 
window, in case a lady is to be serenaded by a| endowed with feeling and capable of enjoyment, 
troubadour who plays on a guitar in front of the | such a cruise would certainly be a pleasant one. Let 
castle. A barge may show ladies reclining under a it blow from the east, west, north or south it is 


canopy, rowed by a dark-eyed boatman. 
The scene of Twickenham Ferry can be sung while 
illustrated in the diorama. A plain boat may con- 
tain a boy and girl, one rowing, and the lady reclin- 
ing at the stern with her hand idly playing with the 
weeds, and the lines may be read: 
“The boat is as full as a boat should be, 

Just nobody in it but you and me.” 

Space forbids a more extended description of 
scenes, which it is much better for the children to 
carry out for themselves from these hints. The 
effect of the novel method of showing these groups is 
to dwarf them, or make them look smaller than 
they really are. The costumes may be made less 
elaborate than in other scenes, as only the front or 
side of each figure is shown. A few old silk dresses 
from the garret, plenty of pasteboard and gilt paper, 
will be needed when intended for public exhibition. 
Two platforms or trucks can be used, as one can be 
drawn around behind the blue curtain at the back, 
thus preventing any delay in the exhibition. 

The lights should be arranged behind the top of 
No. 3 frame, concealed by the cloth which forms the 
top of the elliptical opening. When once used these 
frames can be packed away and laid one on top of 
the other. The boards which keep them in place, 
when standing upright, can be fitted with screws, so 
that the whole can be quickly set up. Whether pre- 


with the Living Diorama. 
GEOKGE B. BARTLETT. 
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HOW THE OCEAN PLANTS TREES. 


By far the greater portion of the tree seeds which 
germinate fall directly to the ground, and spring up 
near the spot where they grew. Many seeds, how- 
ever, are carried long distances by birds, squirrels 


pared elaborately for a hall, or hastily for parlor 
representation, old and young are sure to be delighted 


| always a fair wind for them, their sails are sure to 
be set and trimmed as they dance gaily over the 
bright waves, or are tossed wildly in the angry 
| storm. 
| At last, perhaps, they are drifted in upon some 
favorable coast, and borne on-the crest of a great 
| sea driven before the gale, and are carried high and 
| dry upon the beach. Many of them, by being soaked 
in salt water, have lost their vitality; others are as 
fresh and vigorous as they were the day they dropped 
from the tree. 

Little is known of the length of time the germs 
of seeds will live in the ocean. I have seen cocoa- 
nuts floating about along tropical beaches with roots 
a foot and a half long, and leaves fully twice that 
length, ready to grow as soon us they were thrown 
upon the land, and apparently in the most perfect 
vigor. 

Iam quite certain that the young mangroves will 
live on the sea for a whole year. Perhaps the storm 
that throws them on the shore sweeps them far in 
over low land before it deposits them, other great 
breakers roll in and cover them with sand and mud, 
or they may land in the forest, and thus be screened 
from the rays of the sun. 

The rains beat them into the ground, dust and 
sand are blown over them, or animals bury them. 
Nature kindly watches over the little wanderers, 
and though, perhaps, many of them are unfitted for 
the new situation and perish, others more hardy, or 
better adapted to the circumstances, spring up and 
live. 

In a few years a colony is established, planted by 
the hand of the sea, and nurtured in the lap of the 
earth. There the botanist wandering that way finds 
with astonishment and delight trees and plants 
growing luxuriantly, which the books say should not 
be found within a thousand miles of the spot. 

That this is not merely a fanciful theory is proved 
by examples without number. On a low sandspit, 
a part of the Island of Utilla and of comparatively 











and other animals, while some, provided with wings 
like those of the hop-trefoil and the maples, or with 
long, silky hairs as of the willows and cottonwoods, 
are borne on the wind, often for many miles, and 
are thus spread rapidly into regions where they never 
existed before. 

Such examples are familiar to all who have kept 


recent formation, I noticed along the shore a fringe 
of geiger-trees (cordia) having leaves something 
like a catalpa, and clusters of gay, brick-red flowers. 
Though I found a few young seedlings among them, 
all the older trees in this belt were apparently about 
the same age, and had evidently been planted by 
some great storm that had thrown on the beach 2 
their eyes open, and observed what was going on | quantity of seeds from other places, as it was not 
around them. | found growing elsewhere on the island. 

But it is not generally known, perhaps, what an| On the northern shore I found, in an almost inac- 
important part the sea plays in carrying and plant- | cessible gove, a great number of young cocoa palms, 
ing seeds. Although but little of this may be no- | though it was many miles away from where :n) 
ticed in the colder regions of the earth, yet no doubt | were cultivated, and no one knew how they came 
many of our Northern trees and plants have been | there. 
introduced into new districts by its agency. It is in | On the Island of Trinidad there is a splendid 
the tropics, however, where the sun pours down a\ “cocal”’ extending for fourteen miles along tlic 
flood of light and heat throughout the entire year, | beach, which is believed to have grown from a ship- 
where vegetation grows unchecked at a time when | wrecked cargo of cocoanuts. 
the temperate regions are wrapped in winter, where| A group of low, sandy keys near the coast of 
it pushes with a power and vigor which one cannot | Balize is now nearly covered with a growth of veg- 

















attire. 
But it will not be necessary to confine the subjects 





written on blue-ruled paper with pale ink and signs 


to any particular country, and as variety is desirable, 


conceive of who has not actually seen it, that any etation, though old settlers tell of a time when 
careful observer may watch at any time the process | nothing grew on them, and they were mere heaps of 
by which the ocean plants forests. | barren sand piled up by the sea. It is well-know) 
| I have seen in small bays and sheltered coves! that the coral atolls of the Pacitic become clothed 
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with verdure as soon as they are built up high 
enough above the surf for trees and plants to live 
on them. 

But one of the most striking cases of the work of 
planting on an extensive scale by the ocean may be 
found on the south coast of Florida. Geologists tell 
us that the peninsula has never been in any way 
connected with the West Indies, or any part of 
Yropical America, at least since the present races of 
plants have existed. It would be impossible for 
vegetation belonging to the torrid zone to migrate 
into the State from Mexico around the north shores 
of the Gulf, on account of the cold. No tropical 
trees or plants are found living in the northern part 
of the State. 





Yet in the southern half of Florida more than 
seventy species of trees are met with, besides a large 
number of shrubs and plants that belong nowhere 
else except in the American tropics. 

The Gulf Stream sweeps up between Yucatan and 
Cuba, making a circuit of the Gulf of Mexico, coming 
south along the Tortugas, where it bends to the east, 
and, following along the Florida Keys, it is turned 
north between the Bahamas and the eastern shore | 
of the State. 

Now, as it bears along such a vast quantity of 
seeds from the West Indies, Central and South 
America, and casts so many of them upon the cold 
shores of Europe, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that as it flows around the twelve hundred miles of 
coast of the peninsula it would kindly scatter some 
of them, and this is just what it does. 

On the lower half of the State, and among the 
Keys, are found the manchineel, shore grape, lignum- 
vite, caper, lancewood, mahogany, royal palm, and 
many other well-known trees, all of which were 
undoubtedly colonized by the sea, and brought up 
as seeds from the southward, either by the Gulf 
Stream or by storms from Cuba and the Bahamas. 

From the vicinity of Tampa Bay on the west 
coast, and Cape Canaveral on the east, to the extreme 
southern part of the State, the vegetation along the 
shore, and especially on the Keys, is decidedly 
tropical in its character. 

Upon the lower chain of Keys, extending from the 
Miami region to the Tortugas, with the exception of 
the cabbage palm and a few of the long-leaved pines 
of the Southern States, I do not know a tree or 
plant that is not of tropical origin. One might 
wander for days among @hese islands of Florida 
Reefs, and never be able to tell by the vegetation 
that he was not in the West Indies or the Bahamas. 

CuaAs. T. SIMPSON. 








*“‘Cutlers’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
best cough cure in the world,”says Allen & Co.,Cincinnati. 


<> 
Barry’s Tricopherous beautities, invigorates and 
imparts gloss and silken softness to the hair. 50 cts. [Adv. 


<< 





“After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT’S KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE 
CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering in | 
like manner.” S.J. SHAW, M. D., 285 Dartmouth Street, | 
Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 
sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. BURNETT 
& Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv, 





TISSUE PAPER OUTFITS 
for contents see Com- 
a 
NU SER PANION—October 25. 35 cTSs. 
SPECIALLY APPROPRIATE FOR CHRISTMAS. 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF ABOVE PRICE. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Cinn. or St. Louis. | 


FOR 85 CENTS 


THE ARE INTERCHANGE OFFERS TO SEND | 
THE TEN BEAUTIFUL COLORED STUDIES, RED ROSE | 
SCOTCH 3 

ALAMANDA, 
PANSIES, N 













NOWBALLS, 
28, POPPIEs, 
d ss d SLLOW PINKS. 
These are all LARGE studies, seven of them being 
2xl4 inches, and the other three being 14x10 inches. 
Any of them will make beautiful holiday, wedding or | 
birthday gifts. Don’t miss tnis chance to get some | 
beautiful pictures very cheap. Stamps received, 

ention The Youth’s Companion, 
Art Interchange Co., 41 W. 22d St., New York. | 














( paris GOLD MEDAL ~\ 


Colgate’s 


FOR PERFUMING 


Sachet Powders || 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


If you cannot secure these, send 25¢. 
in stamps to 55 John St., New woe 
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Have Your Friends 





Who are not Subscribers to “The Youth's Companion” 


Send us their names ona postal card. We shall be 
pleased to mail them sample copies of the paper. 
This will greatly aid you in securing them as sub. 
scribers. ; ™ 

Special.—To all who send us the names of five 
xood families, we will send “The Companion Sou- 
venir,” which consists of a fac-simile of the first 
issue of THE Youtrn’s COMPANION, of April 16, 
a a Portrait of its Founder, also Lithograph 
Maps of the United States of 1827 and 1889. The 
Hames that you send us must be those of people who 
would appreciate a family paper like THE Com- 
PANION, and are able to subscribe for it. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers Youtu’s COMPANION, Boston, MASs. 
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COMPANION. | 659 








DeLAND & LAKE HELEN, | 
The most delightful places in FLORID 
Own A Home in one of them. | 


You can purchase House and Lot, Orange Groves of 
any age or size. Tracts, Blocks and Lots of land near 
and in DeLand and Lake Helen on Terms to suit you. 
For full particulars address, 

H. A. DeLAND, Fairport, New York. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. IMPORTED BOOKLETS. 


9 Covers beautifully printed in colors, 
2 pages of Monochrome. Illustra- 
tions; Poems by Longfellow, Wora:- 
worth, Mrs. Hemans and others. 
Equal in every respect to finest Book- 
lets in the market. Will mail six, no | 
two alike, for 50 cents, or 1 for 10 cents. 


FRENCH DECORATIVE ART. 


Full directions and complete Outfit of Materials for 
Transferring French Art designs. Contains Varnish, | 
Brushes, Roller and Pictures. Mailed on receipt of $1. 
Address, MADISON ART CO., Madison, Conn, 


‘“ BRAY’ THE NEW 
OF 
For 2, 3, or 4 SKILL for 
PLAYERS Young and Old. 


AND SOLITAIRE. — price, $1.00. 


A most attractive folding-board Game, played with 
bright red and blue enamelled pieces. 


DENHAM & CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 














TRADE MARE. 





The Braid that is known the 
world around. 


WE MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS 


FREE 
Our Special Catalogue 
FINE PLUSH CLOAKS 


Of our own manufacture, made 
from the very best wearing and 
most beautiful Silk Seal Plushes. 
Elegant satin linings,correct styles, 
superior fit, finish and workman- 
ship. The extreme low prices in- 
sure a wonderful sale. The book | 
also contains a complete descriptive | 
price-list of our enormous stock of 


ik DRESS SILKS. | 


has . Write to-day for Book. | 


s, A. Stevens & Bros. Shih 








There are 
many white soaps, | 


each | 
represented to be 

“just as good as the Ivory.” | 
They are not, 

but like 

all counterfeits, 

they lack 

the peculiar 

and remarkable 

qualities of | 
the genuine. 

Ask for 

Ivory Soap 

and 

insist upon having it. 
"Tis sold everywhere. 











J 
C. 6, SHAYNE'S 
hots, Collars and Cuts ot | AO TOGRAPHY. 


} 
Russian or Hudson Bay | 


Sables, Mink, Sea Otter or| , Do you realize what possibili- 
Black Marten. Exclusive | tes of amusement, interest and 
styles. Prices from $350| profit these two words suggest ? 
to $1,000. 124 West 42a) Any one can “take pictures” 
Street, 103 Prince Street.) now, and many enterprising 
New York. ‘boys and young men are taking 
Illustrated Fashion Book} MONEY right and left where 
mailed free to out-of-town | there is no local photographer. 

aE buyers. ____| It is no longer an expermment, 
for with ordinary care a good 
C t h | photograph can be made by any 
a arr intelligent person. Everything 

{S a blood disease. Until tne poison is 

expelled from the system, there can 


ain. Printed instructions. A 

OOK, “How to make Photo- 
be no cure for this loathsome and graphs,” and illustrated cata- 
dangerous malady. Therefore, the only “6 ees > 
effective treatment is a thorough course log ue | of Amateur : I hotog- 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla—the best of all |Taphy” Outfits at all prices, will 


blood purifiers. The sooner you begin ibe sent free to any address by 
the better ; delay is dangerous. 


“‘T was troubled with catarrh for over | THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. 
two years. I 3 


tried various remedies | " . 
and was tre: .ed by a number of physi- | 423 BROOME STREET, aEWw YORE. 


, eee Beenct 
cians, but received no benefit until I 

began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A EVERY LADY 

few bottles of this medicine cured me of : 

this troublesome complaint and com- WANTS as A SILE DRESS. 


letely restored my health.”—Jesse M. 




















oggs, Holman’s Mills, N. C. Peer sig tn 
“When Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was rec- | departure. 


ommended to me for catarrh, I was in- 
clined to doubt its efficacy. Having 
tried so many remedies, with little ben- 
efit, I had no faith that anything would 
cure me. I became emaciated from loss 
of appetite and impaired digestion. I 
nad nearly lest the sense of smell, and 
my system was badly deranged. Iwas 
about discouraged, when a friend urged 
me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and re- 
ferred me to persons whom it had cured 
of catarrh. After taking half a dozen 
bottles of this medicine, I am convinced 
that the only sure way of treating this 
obstinate disease is through the blood.” 
—Charles H. Maloney, 113 River st., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY | 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle 


SILks direct 
from the manu- 
facturers tu you. 

Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 

Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 

We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
color, superior 
E finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
= by any make 
: ——— of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silnks 1 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 


“TEN POUNDS 
TWO WEEKS 
THINK OF I 





i Pie h s Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 
a Flesh Producer there can be Send us a two-cent stamp (to pay postage) 
no question but that 


and we will forward you samples of all our styles 


free, with prices, and you can see for yourselves. 
SCOTT’ S 0.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 


Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 


e 
| Bank, I 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 
we send to all parts of the U.S. 
RECOLLECT With each Dress Pattern we 


prevent the buyer with 1000 
ards Sewing Silk, and enough 
Silk Braid to bind bottom of 


THE GOODS sf éivs.s.2- PREPAID. 


BoB = Co-or Fh) 7A uLLETIN. 


A Semi-Monthly Journal. Send stamps for sample. 
Explains Building Associations everywhere. 





Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 
ree 

is without a ri an’ 
gpined a pound a day by the use : 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 
COLDS, AND ALL FORMS OF WASTING DIS- 
EASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 
Be sure you get the genuine as there are 
poor imitations, 























ow to Save Securely. How to Build or Buy a 
Home without Capital, using Rent for Purchase. 





ALL ABOUT WEW STATE OF WAS ] G Honest Co-operative Methods vs. Costly Pretenders. 
Send stamp for “Travels of Broth. Send $1.00 for one Year's Subscription to the 





er Jonathan.” ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., Seattle, Wash, Home Seeker Co., 258 Broadway, New York. 

















morning | 


Lx position, 
1589. 


Pears obtained the only gold medal awarded solely for 
toilet SOAP in competition with all the world. 


flighest possible distinction.” 
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AN ECCENTRIC DOCTOR. 


Doctor Charles Wild practised medicine in Brook- 
line, Mass., in the days when people insisted upon 
tuking large doses of calomel, rhubarb, jalap, picra, 
ipecac, antimony, and countless other drugs, and on 
being blistered and bled. The doctor was equal to 


the occasion, and gave his patients their moneys | —————_—_—_——_——.-= 


worth of pliysic and service—when they could secure 
his attendance. 


For the doctor was a difficult man to find, and, 
when found, to impress with the idea that he was 
actually needed. Unless the case was represented as 
a matter of life and death, he was apt to delay his 
visit until the patient had recovered, or died. Those 
who hunted for him, knowing his ‘habits of going 
from one patient to another, without going home for 
° A | or a night, used to go through the streets look- 

for “old Sal, ” his sorrel mare, and his familiar 
ol buggy, standing before some house door. 

But such was the public confidence in him, that in 
ordinary illnesses people would wait his tardy visit, 
rather than send for another physician. 

The author of “Sketches of Brookline’’ describes 
him as entering a house in a breezy way, stamping 
off the snow or the mud, throwing off his overcoat, 
and letting down his black leather pouch, with noise 
enough for three men. His salutation, uttered ina 
deep, gruff voice, was likely to be, if the patient was 
an acquaintance 

“Well! well! what kind of a kick-up have you got 
now?” 

He gave nicknames to the children, and would 
ask, “‘How’s Nicodemus to-day?” or, “Well! is 
Ichabod’s tooth ready for the lance this morning?” 
A friend’s child, whose name was Florence, he called 
“Rome,” “Milan,” or by several other Italian cities. 

A member of his family, while making out the 
doctor’s bills, was perplexed by a charge upon the 
books of a visit to ‘Don Sebastian.” On inquiry it 

roved to be the nickname of a child of the Cabot 
amily. 

When the doctor had studied the case and given 
the patient his dose of medicine, he would, if there 
was cause for anxiety, settle himself for a social 
visit of two or three hours, during which he told 
droll stories, and acted them out to the amusement 
of the children, who were very fond of him. If the 
case was serious he sat grave and silent, catching 
flies, if there were any to catch, or walked the room 
in de ep thought. 

The doctor was more than a physician, he was the | 
counsellor of his patients, who consulted him upon 
all sorts of matters, from choosing a wife or husband 
to building a hen-coop. His opinion was an authority 
jee few disputed, for his good sense was seldom at 
fault. 

His quaint humor, on leaving a sick-room, would 
often express itself in some such salutation as this: 
‘‘Now if you can’t sleep well and don’t know what 
to do, you can amuse yourself with taking an 
emetic.” 





To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous ‘ Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. 





0 per ct. profit to agents sellin Peerless Parlor Tennis 
game. Outfit, $1. Coughlin Blotter Co., Lowell, Mass. 




























” 
TAMPS. 100 Rare var. China, Hawaii, etc.. l0c. 
den. haatis wanted. Medicated Elec- 
trielty ¢ 
atalogue Free. £, E. Brewster, Holly, Mich. 
FREE Our mamimows dsuotraceu circular on Dress 
al tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co. ,Quincy, Ill, 
Send 12 cents for sample box Patent Screw 
Springfield, Mass. 100 per cent. profit. . Agents wanted. 
YOUNG ME Wanted to learn Tele 
Best Telegraph School 
p. Cost of learning low. Particulars free. 
Address, VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 
)GE ‘Ss THE Most RELIABLE Foop 
ID ared Food, adapted to the weak- 
est stomach. 4 sizes ¢ Pam- 
phiet free. 
What rheumatism really is,” “The cause of the pain 
aun tt,” and “how sufferers can obtain relief,” will 
57 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
imperial Self-inking Stamp, pen & pencil 


‘ 
Ss ae rare var., 2c. Cata., 2c, £.A. Dresser, Salem. Mass, 
oa catarrh, colds, etc. Sample by mail, 
Cutting by Will C. Reod’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
ONE Buttons to Button Co., 246 Main Street, 
raph 
tn 
existence. 
Not a medicine, but a specially pre- 
p 
O O 8) ans. 
F WOOLRICH & CO. 
RHEUMATISM * exis. cus 
plain terms 
ry sent FREE to any sufferer by F. W. KIM ALL, 
y namein Rubber, | § cents. Club ot 8. ror §} bill 





ything 
Name,Town & Stateon,20c Clubof8,$1,40 
By ber of Stamp Go.Rew’ a en: Conn 

Est. 187 references. Store & fact 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
NTENTS: mt bier and its causes. 
of a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. 

Seosteries a result of dyspepsia. 

Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address 

JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas. 


Tmperial Pen and Penoll Stamp. 












& Your name on this u useful article for 
ff marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 

Agents sample, 15c. Club of eight, $1.00. 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


ry se 


CROUP REMEDY 


willcure Membranous Croup. Ina nape 
of — years it has never failed to cure any 
kind of Croup. Trial package by mail, 10 cents. 
Box, 50 cents. C. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N.Y. 
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FIVE DOLLARS A DAY 


EARNED RE-DYEING 
CARRIAGE CUSHIONS 


and linings with Perfection Dyes. Any color desired. 
Full directions with every packa e. 
80 cents; 
w. 


By mail, 10 cents; 


1 dozen, ive agents wanted, 


t oanee $2.25. 


HING & CO., Foxcroft, Maine. 







en aaa Pencil Stamp with your 
nme in beautiful type, Wizard Hat-Back 
and our latest cat, sent post-paid for 25c.. 
@ for $1.00 AGENTS An opportunity to make 
$10 a day ry} these and our other 5 \. 
INGERSOLL & Br 4% FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


= you want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
* emaporsee and Manufacturing 
Jentre 
cf ine State of Washington ; 
the western terminus of the Nerthera Pacific Railroad: 
tne head of navigation on Puget Sound; 
the Mining and Timber Regions on the’ Pacifie C ‘oast, 
send for full information to the [Mention COMPANION.] 
TACOMA LAND CO,, Tacoma, Washington. 












the centre of 


| ward, 
| tions, court and theatre. ie 
Louis 'Tostas, Sole Importer, 166 Bowery, New York. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


HE WATERBURY WATCHES can be depend- 

edupon, Series E, for Boys, $2.50. Series J, Short | 
Wind, $4.00. Series L, the Ladies’ Waterbury, $4.00. Sent | 
by mail on receipt of price. R. H. HARRIS, Jeweller, 
Yarmouthport, Mass. 


COLD AND SILVER. | 
F 95 we will send, st-paid, a handsome 
OR cts. cabinet of beautiful ore specimens from 
20 different mines in Color: dress, 








COLORADO SPECIMEN CoO., Denver, Col. 
| Cut read; ready for setting, 50c, each, post- paid, 
GEM worth $120, real Aquamarines, Amethysts, 
Smoky Topaz and Moonstones. Interna- 


tional Mineral Cabinets, 100 spec., $3.50, 50 spec., $1.75, 
ae $1; each collection in handsome case, ex ressage 
prepaid. Geo. L. English & Co., 1512 Chestnut St., Phila., 





! ? { Brown’s } on, your 
3 f French and 
is ( Dressing Shoes. 





GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 


If you want to improve your handwriting send $1 for 
Gaskell’s Compendium, which is fully described in 
YOuTH’s COMPANION of Nov. lth. 
Gaskell’s } Compendium, 57 Rose St.,New York. 


2d-Hand. tax Cycles, 


and every Am. nett new at lowest prices. 
Easy payments with no extracharge. Send for 
cata. Rouse, Hazard & Co.,8 H St., Peoria, Ill, 


THE AFRICAN CAPE DIAMOND. 


Equalling the Fp nuine in brilliancy, artistically mount- 
ed in solid gold earrings, pins, rings, studs, etc., $2 up- 
These jewels are now worn in Europe at recep- 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 











ELECTRIC ENGINE $1, 


rical power de menstented. _oo 
m. -. electric muotoe # prepaid to 
f address for $1.00, BEOKWI MFG. oo. 
138 Jackson St., Chieago, Il! 


STENOGRAPHY forme” 


thoroughly taught at 








Eastman College, 

Po’keepsie, N. ¥. Young men and women carefully 
or general reporting. Business 

men pat with competent assistants. Ad for cat- 


alogue CARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. N. ¥. 
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And Stereopticons, all prices. 

every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 

er ofitable business for a man with small capital. Riso 
anterns for Home Amusement. 180-page Catalogue free. 

McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


CHAFFEE’S Phonographic Institute, Oswego, N. Y., 


teaches Shorthand by mail and personally, and procures 
good positions for all pupils when competent. If you 
| are desirous of learning an easy and graceful style of 
writing, it will pay you to invest the small sum of $3, 
which secures the entire course in Penmanship, consist- 
ing of 12 lessons prepared to meei your individual needs. 
Each lesson will be criticised and returned. Send 2c. 

and we will send you a dozen Finely Written Cards, or 6 
doz. for doz. for $1. Circulars free with Nicely Written C ard, 


BARNEY & BERRY | 
SKATES 


CATALOCUE FREE. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


INVISIBLE CUFF HOLDER. 


Fo 
Lightest, simplest 
cheapest, Im ible to 
Superior to Sample pa r10 ry three 
Tr, 20 cents; ‘two dozen a per, $1.00 by mail. 
nan taken. Agents wa 
Na& Co., i R.KI, 











OUR PRIGE IS 50cts. 


| smoothly as any $2.50 pen on the market. 


or Infants & invalids. | 


(on every label), PALMER, MASS. | 


Experience | 


Food to be taken. | 


The only | 
medicine | 


ivate practice | 


TACOMA | 


For an elegant hard rubber Fountain Pen complete. 
Warranted first-class in every respect, and works as 
This is some- 
thing every man, woman and child should own, Send in 
your order at once to the INDIANA SUPPLY 
HOUSE, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


‘More Family Pride. 
$5 Worth. 


A warranted U. 
Standard 
Scale. ¢ 
to 244 pounds. 








on oe Ue of $5. 00. 
Price L st. ire. Ad- 
dress, 





He pa ay ~y t my 
freight.” Bagh 
ton. New York 


Address orders to | 


Views ilustrating | 


A | 
Capacity, 402. | 


anywhere inthe U.S. | 


| Paivided ands Parallel Bible. Every proper name 
divided and accented, profusely illustrated. Special 











line Holiday Books. Buy of the manufacturers. yrite 
for terms. American Printing & 30.5 tt,0. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Book-rest and Lamp-stand combined. A beautiful 


| Christmas Present. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Hol- 
| loway Reading Stand Co., Cuyahoga Falls, oO. 


~ SCROLL SAWYER. 


On receipt of lic. I will 
send post-paid the pattern 
of this BEAUTIFUL BRACK- 
ET, No. 623, size 11x14, over 
oO new and beautiful mini- 
ature designs for Scroll 
Sawing, and my 40-page il- 
lustrated catalogue of 
Scroll Saws, Fancy Woods, 
Clock Movements, etc. Any 
one can make this Bracket. 
If you have no saw send 6 
cents for catalogue and 
miniature designe. 
- POMEROY, 
Division C, 216-220 Asy- 
lum St.. Hartford, Conn. 

















Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors. 
Sent by mailon receipt of 40 cts. or Uf oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 










Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fi'teen new shades 
Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
Send postal note or stamps to 


each. 
10 cts. 
































A NEW 


TWILLED LACE THREAD 


FOR CROCHETING. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 40, 50, 60, 
white and ecru. SPOOL, 500 yards, 10 cents, post- 
paid. Crocheting Book, containing 59 Patterns and 
directions, 10 cents, post-paid. Buy of Dealer or 
order from us. Make address plain, including State. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CoO., 


GLASGO, CONN. 

















LOWNEY 


S 








sj and UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT, is _ 

most valuable book ever iss d, 

contains Calculations, Processes, "Trade 
Secrets, Rules, Legal Items, Business 
Forms. in every genera from the 
Houtehold to the Manufactory. Also, 
all important Political Facts, Interest 
and Wayes T Tables, and altogether near- 
ly a million items of interest to all 
classes. If you want to know anything 
of importance, this book wil! tell it. 


to sell it, 

= Agents Wanted ‘.":.:: 
Eros! Soleo tains 250 pages, and is bound in iS 

cents. “$10 a day guaranteed to wide-awake agents. Sold by all 
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Ctcica 1 
y €S PRACTICAL] me: 


ISTYDEVRITER 


CAT: ALQCUR pues wg spddress, T ee w utter | De 
partment, POPE MFG. lakers of CO 
CYC S, Boston, has ‘youn ——— 


THE CREAT | 


Success of the Year 


Has run up to 40,000 
Copies in 10 months. 
Everybody that sees it 
likes it. 
THE YOUTH’s COMPAN- 
1ON and Cosmopolitan for 
bd a 75 ayear, if order is 
receiv ed before Feb. Ist. 
Offices, 5th A 


RICE) 


a) 






















By reason of its reputation for providing the most 
thorough and complete knowledge of the practical 
branches—knowledge that prepares young people for 
ovates aliving and reming useful womens of societ 

his has become ONSPIC Ss 
COMME ERCIAL SCHOOL in this country. b's oes 
a very large pecnees and a superior class of 
The Twenty-fifth Annual C; atalogue will be pat ye to 
"ae address. An excellent time to begin will be 7. _ 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS, ROCHESTER. NEW 


\’ RHEUMATISW 





CURED BY 
Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters, 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 
SuRE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, 


You can have | 


Lowell, Mass, , 


eloth, price 25cts.; heavy silk cloth 
or mailed on receipt of price by J. 8. OGIL Iz 
Pusiisusr. 57 Rosi New Yorx. 





What shall CHRISTMAS ? 


I buy for 












19, 1 


The Harmless Pistol 


For Home Amusement, 


WITH THE 


“| Rubber Vacuum Tipped Arrow and Target, 


| Excels everything for boys, girls, every- 
body. All Ages Enjoy it. 

Mailed ——— t— d for 75 cents. 
Rubber Tipped Arrow Co., 
Cor. Cornhill and Washington St., 

Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Patented Feb. 





mashed afi a my bs 
that are soled or worn by age or use, 
\ to their i. 1- beauty of tinish,and’ 




















CHRISTMAS ¢IFT For THE BOYS 











This useful outfit will make an 
50c, postpaid. EaGle Stamp 


person cover. 


youn; 
Rev Haven, Ct. 


ORKs, 


| arn 
ea 








DEC. 12, 1889. 


And more soothing to a dis- 
turbed condition of the 
nerves than a gentle fra- 
grance in the atmosphere, 
calming irritation and al- 
most unconsciously lulling 
the sufferer into quietude 
and enjoyment? Send 25c. 
for asample jar of Metcalf’s 
incomparable Sachet Pow- 
der, Violette or Heliotrope. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont St., Boston. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., NEw YORE 
Sold by all druggists. 


What is 
Better 








orders. 
of 44 pisces, or 
with $20 or- 
us your thi 








How to 6ure 
§Kin§ Sealp 
DISEASES 
swith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISBRESSING FORMS OF 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are speedily, economically and per- 
manently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when :il! 
other remedies and methods fail. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it. exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from There to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 2 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by the POTTER 
AND CHEMIC a Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





Ae. 


Drvua 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and ay skin 
prevented by CUTICURA SOAP 


LIDA CLARKSON’S 


COLORED STUDIES 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. tlie 


only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 





A SEA BREEZE. 
E willsend you this beautiful Study of ** A Sea 


Size, 7x 12 inches. 


Breeze,” IN COLORS, a list of Lida Clarkson's 
COLORED STUDIES, and a three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion to INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE (a finely illus- 
trated $1.00 monthly) all for fifteen 2-cent stamps 
(30c.) Address J. F. Ingalls, wnauand Mass. 


14K DUEBER 





STEM-WIND. 


s) > 
290999? 


‘OL GIS 


"0331 
2 NVUVNS 


An American Movement and an American Case. 
therefore a watch we warrantand guarantee inevery 
respect, and we refund money paid or exchange for 
new one if notfound as represented. The case is a 
Ladies’ Dueber, 14 karat, Gold Filled Hunting Case 
of the latest patterns of engravings and bears a cer- 
tificate of guarantee that it is absolute 14 karat gold 
and willwearand keepitscolorfor20years. Wecom- 
plete this case with the well known American Move- 
ments, such as Hampden, Illinois, Elgin, Aurora, etc., 
making a complete watch that will give the best of 
time. It has improved lever set and is stem wind; in 
fact, is the cheapest 14 karat guaranteed watch in the 
market. Mail us 50 cents in stamps and we will send 
it C.O. D. to you for examination, as we feel positive 
you will hand the agent $15. 20 immediately and take 
the watch, for remember if it does not prove satisfac 
a's every way we will replace it or refund money 

Our catalogue of Watches, Clocks, Silverware. 
Gea, Charms, etc., ete., will be mailed free, upon 
application. Ifyou don’ t know us, write the American 
Exchange Wesonat Bank, Chicago, Address, Fort 
Dearborn tch & Clock Co... 139 and 141 
State St., Chicage. D. A. WILKIAS, See y & Manager, 





